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September, 1974 



September 16, 1974 



Dr» Lee G. Henderson 

Director^ Division of Community Colleges 
State of Florida 
Tal 1 ahassee , Fl ori da 



Dear Dr. Henderson: 



This document constitutes the report of the consulting team 
employed during the month of August, 1974, under the terms 
of a Title V Grant making provision for the Division of 
Community Colleges to secure advice and assistance relative 
to implementing its equal access/equal opportunity goal for 
all citizens of Florida. 

The consulting team was composed of knowledgeable, dedicated 
persons chosen primarily from public community colleges and 
universities in Florida aided by several nationally recognized 
out-of-state educators. 

The sole rationale for the recommendations submitted by the 
consulting team is to assist those responsible for the leader- 
ship , ,di recti on , and administration of the Florida community 
colleges to impl ement f ul ly the concepts of equal access/ 
equal opportunity by having available a number and variety of 
carefully considered options, alternatives, strategies, and 
suggested gui del i nes ^f or such purposes. 

It was a pleasure as well as a privilege to be associated with 
the consultants as they tirelessly and enthusiastically 
carried out their responsibilities. Each of the consultants 
made a unique contribution to the total effort; each is 
committed to the principles of equal access/equal opportunity. 
All of them expressed high hopes that the results of their 
efforts will be useful to and uti 1 ized.-.by the Division and by 
the 28 public community colleges in Florida as we move from 
goal to reality. 

Sijicerely yours,-- 




Juani ta M\ Gi bson 
Equal Access/Equal Opportunity 
Workshop Coordinator 
Division of Community Colleges 
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Foreword 

Throunh futids made available under a Title V grant, 
the Division of Community Colleges was able to bring 
together a number of consultants during the month of August 
1974 to recommend to the Division programs, policies, pro- 
cedures, and techniques by which the Division night 

1. strengthen its leadership role and provide 
greater expertise to assist the 28 public 
community colleges in Florida to move more 
effectively toward providing greater equal 
access and equal opportunity for alT citizens 
in Florida; 

2. provide for each of the colleges a number of 
options and alternatives designed to insure 
full compliance with Title VI of the Civil, 
Rights Act of 1964; 

3. develop an attrition and rete.ntion study 
design which can be utilized by the Division 
and by each of the colleges to determine what 
actions may be required to insure that those 
who enroll can achieve reasonable academic 
goals; 

4. establish more valid and equitable financial 
aid criteria; 



5. improve the management information system 
as it relates to equal access and equal 
opportunity ; and r' t 

6. address other related equal access/equal 
opportunity concerns requiring leadership, 
guidance, and direction by the Division, 

The consultants were requested to 

1. reviev/ HEW guidelines and the Florida plan 
for the community college system; 

2. assist the Division and the colleges In 
determining v/here each college stands cur- 
rently with respect to Title VI; 

3. design an attrition and retention study for 
systemwide use; 

4. review current and prepare proposed reading 
lists and other materials for human relations 
sensitivity workshops to be held periodically 
on each campus ; 

5. review current and recommend modified financia 
aid requirements, policies, and procedures 
including dissemination of information; 

6. review current and prepare additional reading 
lists and other materials relating to alterna- 
tive instructional delivery systems for 
minority and educationally disadvantaged com- 
munity college students; 
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review current and design more effective 








recruiting programs designed to attract a 


0 






greater number of minority students, faculty. 








and staff at tJre college and Division levels; 






8. 


review current and desi,gn more efftctive 






- 


affirmative action programs for community 








college employees including grievance and due 








process procedures; 






9. 


review current and recommend'more effective 








techniques for attracting minority students 


- 






to participate more fully in total college 




• 




life including student government, social 








events, and other extra-curricular activities; 






10. 


review current and recommend more ^^ffective 








testing instruments and proper interpretation 








of test results as one, but not an exclusive 








aid to assist minority and educationally disad- 








vantaged students to develop viable educa- 








tional and career alternatives; 






11. 


review current reporting formats and make 




< 




recommendations for improving the community 








college system management information system; 








and. 






12. 


prepare specific, written recommendations 








setting forth alternatives or options which 




^' 




might be utilized by any of the colleges or 




V. '■ 




the Division to provide greater equal access 








and equal opportunity for all persons. 
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Consultants and panelists who served for periods of 
time ranging from ohe to three days were: ^ 

Dr. James Godard, Special Consultdnt, Institute for 

Higher Educational Opportunity, 

Southern Regional Education Board, 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Dr. Freddie Groomes, Assistant to the President, The 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, 

Florida 

Miss Nancy Hartley, Chairman, Nursing, Clearwater Campus, 
^ St. Petersburg Junior College, St. 

Petersburg, Florida 
Dr. Joseph Hill, President,. Oakland Community Collena, 

Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Dr. Warren Morgan, Vice President, Student Affairs, 

Florida A.. & M. University, 
* Tallahassee, Florida 

Dr. Ronald Samuda, Director, Center for Ethnic Studies, 

Columbia University, New York City 
Dr. Gertrude Simmons, Vice President, Academic Affairs, 

Florida A. & M. University, 

Tallahassee, Florida 
Mr. Ernest Smith, Director, Student Financial Aid, 
f40rt4^k— Dejiartment of Education, 

Tallahassee, Florida 
Dr. Walter Smith, President, Roxbury Community College, 

Roxbury, Massachusetts 
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/ Dr. Thomas Stickland, Director, Technical and Health 

Occupations Education^ Florida 
Department of Education, 
Tal 1 ah as see , Florl da 
Mro William Taylor, Director, Student Services , Brevard 

Community College, Cocoa, Florida 
Dr. G. Emerson Tully, Director, Educational Research, 

State University System of Florida, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Dr. Ronald Williams, Vice President, Academic Affairs, . 

Federal City College, Washington, D.C, 
In addition to the aforementioned consultants and 
panelists, Joseph Gibbs, Esquire, Professor of Political 
Science at Tlorida A. & fU University served as legal advisor 
from July 15 through September 9, 1974, and Dr. William King, 
Professor of Chemistry at the University of North Florida 
served as a general consultant from August 19 through August 
30, 1974. 

The following persons served as full-time consultants 
from July 31 through August 30, 1974, 

Team I Attrition and Retention Study Design 
Dr. Charles Grigg, Director, Institute for Social 

Research, The Florida State University, 

Tallahassee, Florida 
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Dr. Thomas Goolsby, Jr., Associate Professor, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Measurement, and 
Research, The University of Georgia, 
Athens , Georgia 

Dr. John Losak, Director*, Counseling, Testing and 

Research, North Campus, Miami-Dade 
Community College, Miami, Florida 

Dr. W. Ervin Rouson, Director, Counseling, Clearwater 

Campus, St. Petersburg Junior College, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Dr. William Wharton, Associate Dean of Faculties, The 

University of North Florida, 
Jacksonville , Flo ri da 

Team II — Instructional Delivery Systems 

Dr. Leon Collier, Former Staff Member, MoTech Program, 

The Florida Atlantic University, Boca 
Raton, Florida 

Dr. Faye Harris, Counselor, Counseling Center, Santa Fe 

Community College, Gainesville, Florida 

Dr. Peter L. Kranz, Assistant Professor, Psychology, The 

University of North Florida, 
Jackson vi lie , F1 orida 

Mrs. Carleen Spano, Assistant Dean of Instruction, Down- 
town Campus, Miami-Dade Community 
College, Miami, Florida 
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Dr. Walter Wager, Ass^slant Prof<»^«o*', H^oher Education, 

The Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Dr. Bennie Wiley, Director, Division of Inter-curric- • 

ular Studies, South Campus, Miami-Dade 
Community College* Miami, Florida 
-Team III — Testing 

Dr. James Beck, Professor, Education, Ftcrida A. & M. 

University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Mrs. Thelma Dudley, Chairman, Basic Studies, Valencia 

Community College* Orlando, Florida 
Dr. Thomas Goolsby, Jr. 

Dr. Norman Jackson, Assistant Director,, Special Pro- 
grams, Florida Junior College at 
' Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Florida 

Dr. John Losak 
Team IV -- Human delations 
Dr. James Beck 

Dr. Peter Diehl, Office of Staff Development and 

Qrganization, North Campus, Mi ami - 
Dade Community College, Mi ami , Florida 

Mrs. Thelma Dudley 

Dr. Charles Grigg 

Or. Bennie Wiley , " 




learn =V — Recrui tinent t Minority Studerrts. Faculty 

^ Rrofessi onal Staff 

Mr. James ^Chambers, Director, Talent., Search, North 

5 Campus, Midami^.Dadc Community College, 

■ ■ , , ■ ■ o- 

■ ^ ■ . fcliami , Florida » 
Dr; Faye Harrjs ■ > 

Dr. Norman Jackson 

Dr. William Wharton " 
Dr. Walter Wager 
, Team VI-- Student Life 

Mr. James Chambers c ^ . 

Dr. Leon Collietf" , 
-Or. Peter L, Kranz 
Dr. W,^ Ervin Rouson ' . 

Mrs. Charleen Spano 

Although the full-time consultants divided into Six 
teams for working purposes, each of. them reviewed the 
reports of all six of the teams and all of them endorse and 
submit all of the recommendations to' the Division of Com- 
muni ty Col leges. - ' 

The members of Team VI, Student Life, requested that a 
special section of the total report be devoted to career 
awareness. Dr. W. Ervin Rouson is largely responsible for 
preparing the special report on career awareness. 

, Joseph Gibbs, Esquire, prepared the historical-legal 
brief which is a part of this total report. 
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Special thanks are extended to Ms. Charlotte Lawrence 
of Seminole Community College, Sanford, Florida, who assisted 
in the editing of several of the reports and who otherwise 
made many valuable contributions. ^ ' 

Florida A. & M. University served as host for the t©ta1 
^qual access/equal opportunity workshop, providing room, 
board, and meeting places for the consultants. Special 
appreciation is due to the total faculty and staff of the 
university and especially to President B. L. Perry, Jr., 
Dr. Warren Morgan, v.nd Mr. Walter DeBose for fiVl of the c©wr« 
tesies extended and services provided to the consultants. 

An especially warm word of gratitude goes to the 
presidents of the community colleges and universities wh© 
made available members of their staffis to serve as consult^ 
ants to Division of Community Colleges for such an 
important project. 

The work of the consulting team does not purport to ba 
a scholarly treatise on equal access and equal opportunityo 
Rather, it should be viewed as a document written for lay- 
men as well as scholars, designed to assist those who hold 
equal access/equal opportunity as a priority goal to move 
forwaird rapidly to make that goal B^ecome a reality* ^ 

While the underlying premise of equal access/equal 
opportunity in public educational institutions relates to 
all citizens, major entphasis in this report is on equal 
access/equal opportunity for black persons since the con« 
suiting team felt that- blacks were for soMong denied both 
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equal access and equal opportunity* However, it should be 
pointed out that many of the recommendations relating 
specifically to blacks are equally applicable to alT other 
persons. 

It is the hope of all of those associated with the 
project that the Division and the 28 colleges will consider 

fully and favorably each of the recommendations and that 

1 

they will move rapicly to implement them* 
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Special Recommendations of Top Priority 

While the regular, fulV-time consultants believe that 
all of the recommendations submitte.i in this report are 
important and merit full consideration, the consultants 
single out the following recommendations for special and 
urgent cbnsideration. ! 
Is A system-wide equal access/equal opportunity I 
monitoring committee should be appointed at an 
early date. It should be composed of indi- 
viduals representing a variety of philosophical 
points' of view and power levels. It should 
include in its membership at least one member 
of the consulting team; at least one student; 
at least one white collar, non-instructional, 
non-professional staff employee; and at least 
one blue collar st(aff employee. 

The system-wide monitoring committee should 
serve also as an advisory committee for the pur- 
pose of recommending persons for appointment 
to district boards of trustees, the State Com- 
munity College Council, and college presidencies. 
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II. An Institutional equal access/equal opportunity 








committee should be appointed in each college 








at an early date. 








The functions of the institutional monitoring 








committee are unique in the traditional organi- 








zation of the community college. First, it 








should be advisory to the president and board 








of trustees of the community college; second, it 




X} 




should be an auditing rather than an investigative 








committee; third, it should be an advocate of the 






■ 


goals set forth by the Division of Community Col- ^ 








leges and approved by the presidents of each com- 








munity college. In this sense, the committee 








should be a collective ombudsman. 








For this committee to be effective in each of 








its functions, it is essential that each member 








appointed to the committee be sensitive to the 








problems of .minorities and higher education, ft 








is also Important that members bring to the com- 








mittee some specific knowledge which will enable 








them to work effectively within the institutional 








setting. Finally, the committee composition should 








collectively and accurately represent to the presi- 








dent and the board the point of view of minorities 








from all areas of the institution* this would 
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Include support staff, faculty, administration, 
students, and lay citizens from the community. 

From the definition of the committee's function^ 
and the qualifications of individual members, 
appointment to this committee should be heavily 
oriented toward minorities. It is also recom- 
mended that whatever the size of the committee 
a ^majority be representative of minorities. 

III. Each president should appoint at an early date 
an equal access/equal opportunity coordinator 
housed in and reporting directly to the office 
' of the president. The coordinator should have 

visibility as well as authority. All data 
relative to equal access/equal opportunity should 
be filed in the office of the coordinator for 
easy access by monitoring committees and others 
interested in equal access/equal opportunity. 
Each department or other administrative unit by 
whatever organizational designation should be 
required to file with the coordinator statistical 
data on a regular and frequent basi s demonstrati ng 
equal access/equal opportunity efforts , successes, 
and failures. Annual narrative statements 
relative to equal access/equal opportunity activ- 
ities should also be filed by each departrqent with 
the coordinator. 

15 
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Preference should be given to a mincrity person 
for the position of equal access/equal oppor- 
tunity coordinator. 
IV. A minimum of one-third of the total staff and 

program development funds at each college should 
be utilized to implement recommendations related 
to achieving the goal of equal access/equal 
opportunity. If colleges fail to do this, a state 
policy should be developed specifically earmarking 
at least one-third of the SPD funds for imple- 
menting equal access/equal opportunity. 

y. Legislation should be drafted to reduce the contact 
hour load from fifteen to twelve hours. (Florida) 

VI. Legislation should be drafted to clarify federal 

statutes so that families receiving monetary assist 
ance will not have that assistance reduced when a 
member of the family receives financial aid in 
order to attend a community college. (U.S.) 

VII. Remedial. programs and pre-program courses for 

which no credit toward graduation is given should 
be eliminated at the same time that special aca- 
demic support services are provided fo'^ those who 
need them. 

r 0 
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VIII. The Commissioner of Education should appoint 

an i nterdi visional task force at an early date 
to recommend the development of admission 
criteria and counseling servicers for all public 
education based on an open door policy that would 
insure equal access/equal opportuni ty and vertical 
mobility for all at all levels of post-secondary 
education in Florida. 

IX. The Florida Twelth Grade Test should be eliminated 
now as a screening device for admission to any 
course or program in Flcr^^la's community colleges. 

X. One of the first institutional priorities should 
be the appointment of black persons to top level 
line management positions at the level of dean- 
ships or above. Assistant to or assistant level 
positions will not meet the requirements of this 
recommendation . 

XI. Career awareness programs, materials, and other 

*■ 

strategies should be developed and implemented 
rapidly with special emphasis placed on professions 
such as allied health / nursi ng, accounting, law, 
and medicine. Special efforts should be made to 
insure that career awareness information is dis- 
seminated to blacks and other minorities. 

18 
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XII. A committee of the consulting team should meet 
with the Council of Presidents, the Council of 
Academic Affairs, the Council of Business 
Affairs, and the Council of Student Affairs at 
an early date to explain the recommendations 
and to answer questions. 

XIII. The Division should seek funds to continue the 
services of the equal access/equal opportunity 
consulting team. The team would like to have the 
opportunity to review progress; evaluate the 
results of recommendations; an.d to delete, modify, 
or add to recommendations. The team believes 
that it would be desirable to meet monthly. If 
this is not possible, the team recommends that it 
meet in January, 1975, and again during July or^ 
August, 1975. 
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Proposed Attrition and Retention Study Design 



Introduction 



One of the critical needs of an educational system 
which sets as its goal equal access/equal opportunity for 
all students is a systematic approach to data collection 
which will provide the basis for an evaluation of the stu- 
dents' progress through the educational system. A specific 
illustration of the urgency of this need is found in a 
letter from Mr. Peter Holmes, Director, Office of Civil 
Rights, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, dated 
November 13, 1973, which states: 

Elimination of your dual system of higher educa- 
tion should not result in a reduction in the per- 
centage of black students graduating from four-year 
institutions in the State or from graduate or 
professional level programs at State institutions. 
If black students in predominantly white institutions 
show a significantly greater attrition rate than 
black students in predominantly black i nstitutions 
or"than white students at predominantly white 
institutions , your plan should provide for implemen- 
tation of appropriate academic development programs- 
at the predominantly white institutions designed to 
eliminate the disparate attrition levels. 

Your submission (p. 16) indicates <-hat the 
number of students in the system as a whole dropped 
significantly after the all-black community colleges 
were closed. Please indicate for each community 
college, including those community col leges which 
were closed, the number of students and tacuity by 
race for each year from 1960 through 1973 or until 
closing. (Italics added.) 
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The Comni ssioner of Education, Floyd T. Christian, 
in a memoranduin to the meinbers of the State Board of Educa- 
tion responded to Mr. Holmes in part as follows: 

. The goal of the Division of Community Colleges 
is that by 1980 the community colleges of Florida 
will have enrollments and employment in all cate- 
gories, in which blacks will constitute approximately 
the same proportion of the total as the proportion 
of bracks between the ages of 18-64 is to the total 
population of the state. 

To achieve this goal the Division of Community 
Colleges wi 11 : 

1 . Modify its data system to collect data 
necessary to monitor progress toward this 

2. Work with individual colleges to develop 
institutional goals necessary to meet the 
systemwi de goal ; 

3. Provide leadership and help to assist 

fy individual community colleges to meet their 
goals; and, 

4. Monitor not only recruitment and admissions , 
Fut program completions by minority students . 
(Italics added.) 

The team's basic purpose war to design a study which 

would identify data nee.ded, and to recommend the ways these 

t 

data could be used to evaluate the movement of the system 
toward its goal of equal access/ equal opportunity. 
The basic assumptions of this process are: 
1. Each college should conduct a study for deter- 
mining the extent to which students achieve their 
educational goals. 
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There should be a common structure for the study 
design so that basic data can be aggregated and 
co^mpared on a statewide basis* 

3. Consideration must be given to retention, per-* 
sistence, and subsequent success of students, 

4. Consideration must be given to personal and 
institutional barriers to achievement of educa- 
tional goals, 

5. Consideration should %e given to the rate of 
progress toward achievement of educational goals. 

6. Consideration should be given to the economic, 
psychological, and social factors related to the 
student's failure to achieve his educational goals. 

7. One component of the study should be case studies 
of the sample chosen. 

Study Design 

The first consideration was a definition of attrition. 
The question of when a student terminates his education has 
many philosophical points of view. Many attrition studies 
define attrition as when a student drops out of school with 
no consideration of whether the student's educational goals 
or career goals have been met. In recent years, students 
have dropped in and out of colleges. Therefore, the idea 
that a student has to complete his education in consecutive 
terms is being questioned. 
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In this regard, the Florida Community College Tnter- 

Institutional Research Council recently published a follow- 

'J 

up study which re-defined community college dropouts to 
include only those students who have not reached their 
educational goals after three years from the time they enter 
community college and who have no plans to complete those 
goals. Using this definition, the IRC reported that the 
percentage of dropouts is less than two percent. There are^ 
many practical and frhilosophical problems related to such a 
Broad definition which through semantics eliminates attri- 
tion. On the other hand, it is well recognized that using 
the first definition does an injustice in the other direc- 
tion of yielding too high an attrition rate. 

Another consideration is the concern of HEW in a letter 
to the chancellor of the State University System relating 
to the Division of Community Colleges that the number and 
percentage of black students in college parallel courses 
may be less than in the past. HEW is concerned with ident- 
ifying whether the educational and career goals of jninor;ity 
students are being fulfilled by the community college 
pro§rams. 

Objectives of the Proposed Study. 

1. To determine the extent to which students: 

a. Achieve their primary educational goals. 

b. Achieve personally acceptable alternative 
goals . ' ^ ' 
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c. D,- not achieve either their primary or 
alternative goals. 
2. To determine the reason students change their 
primary or alternative educational goals. 

a. Students' perceptions of personal and/or 
institutional barriers which resulted in 
goal changes. 

b. Institutional perceptions of personal 
and/or institutional barriers which resulted 
in goal changes. 

3c, To determine why students do not achieve their 
primary goals or acceptable alternatives. 

a. Students' perceptions of personal and/or 
institutional barriers which resulted in 

E • ^ 

failure. , 

b. Institutional perceptions of personal and/or 
institutional barriers which resulted in 
failure. 

The retention and attrition study will bpgin with the 
fi rst-time-in-college students in the fall term, 1974-75. 
From this population, the following sub-populations will be 
identified and relevant information collected. 

1. Sub-population. 

a. All minority students (HEG13 Code 1-4). 

b. A five percent sample of ^non-mi nori ty students. 
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Relevant information. 

Name. 

Address. 

Student Number 

Social Security Number. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Ethnic Category. (HEGIS Code) 

If Negro, Black, 

If Asian American, Oriental. 
' _ If Spanish Surnamed. ^ 

If American Indian. 

If Other. 
Graduate of High School. 

Program Preference as indicated by student on 
application. 

If A. A. degree, use Uniform Code A. 12, FPBS 
Manual. 

If A.S. degree, use Uniform Code A. 15, f*PBS 
Manual. 

Program in which actually enrolled. (Same code 

as for program preference) 
Number of credit hours attempted including "W" 

?nd "I," fall term, -1974-75. 
Number of credit hours attempted with D or better 

grade, fall term, l'974-75. 
Grade point average, fall term, 1974-75. 
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Tlie Information collected will be used in the following 
way to identify three groups of students as to their pro- 
gress toward their educational goals by the end of the first 
term, 

1. Those who applied for one program but enrolled 
for a different programt fall term^ in74«75. 

2c those students who enrolled for fall term and 
dropped out during term. 

3. Those students who completed fall term, 1974-75 
whose program choice and course enrollment in 
fall term, 1974-75 are the same. (See Flow Chart.) 

Consideration should also be given to looking at a 
^ fourth group to try, to determine how many minorities apply 
for a program but never enroll. 

Procedure. / ' ' 

All students will be sent a questionnaire. In addition^ 
those students in group one above will be interviewed. 

In terms of analysis of the data, it is suggested that 
the information requested be merged. It is realized that 
much of this information could be collected at an aggregate 
level, but the type of analysis which would answer the quas« 
tions would be very tedious and time consuming if the infor- 
mation were not placed in a separate data bank. A copy of 
a suggested format for the coll.ction of the data is included 
. in Appendix I. 
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Flow Chart 



Definition of Student Population 

Fall Tern.. 1974-75 

FirstF-Tlme-in-College Students 
. All Minority Students ^ 
S% Non-Minority Students 



Group 2 

Students who dropped 
out during .fall term. 



Group 1 



Students who applied 
for one program, but 
enrolled fpr a different 
program. 



3 



I 



Group 3 

Student^ who completed 
fall term and whose program 
choice and course enrollment 
are the. same. 

n 
)■ 

All groups will ireceive questiohnaire in Jai/uary, 1975. 
Group 1 will be interviewed as soon as the course enrol let! in 
is determined' in faU term. 
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The Information which Is to be gathered directly from 
the student will be collected In two ways. Those In, group 
one will be Interviewed (structured Interview) by an 
Institutional representative. All students In the study 
will receive a questionnaire. However, the information col- 
lected by the institution such as program enrollment, number 
of credit hours attempted including "W and M,* number of 
credit hours completed with D or better grade, and grade 
point average should be continued throughout the academic 
year. 

fhis cohort of students, fall, 1974-75, should be 
followed, collecting the institutional data each term for 
three years. For this cohort, it would mean collecting the 
information for the academic year 1974-75, >1975-76, and 
1976-77. The student should be contacted in the fall term, 
1575-76 in the same sammer as indicated in 1974-75. This 
shouTd be repeated for the final academic year, 1976-77, 
in the winter term. 

A second cohort of students will be identified and fol- 
lowed beginning with those students enrolling for the first 
time in the summer, 1974-75 and a third cohort in the fall 
of 1975-76. The same procedure will be followed for these 
groups for the three years as indicated for the first cohort. 

The St»te University System is planning a study of stu- 
dent retention wliich would provide the necessary information 
for following those students in the three cohorts who trans- 
fer* The social security number which is on each student's 
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record would be the link between the community coll s and 
the State University System data banks. A copy of the pro- 
posed SUS design is included as Appendix I!. 
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Coding Data Format 
Student Retention and Attrition Study 

Information Card #1 



Column Number 

Name 1-20 

Address 21-51 

Student number - 52-61 

Social security number / 62-70 

Age • 71-72 

Sex 73 

Code 1 if female 
Code 2 if male 

Ethnic code 74 

Code 1 if black 



Code 2 if Asian American, Oriental 

Code 3 if Spanish surnamed 

Code 4 if American Indian 

Code 5 if other. 

Graduate of high school 7R 
Code 1 if yes 

If Code 1, yes in above, date of graduation, 
' last two digits 

Card number. 80 
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Information Card #2 

Column Number 

Student number " 1-10 

Social security number 11-19 

Age 20-21 

Sex 22 

Ethnic code 23 " 

Graduate of high school 24 

Program preference as indicated by student 25-31 
on application. (Use^ uniform coding 
for advanced and professional courses 
and disciplines. This is a seven digit 
number with the first 3 digits for field 
of study, columns 25-27, and a 4 digit 
code for discipline and/or occupation. 
See PPBS Manual, A. 03 through A. 27. 

Program actually enrolled in fall term, 32-38 
1974-75 (Use same code as in program 
preference.) 

Number of credit hours attempted fall term 39-40 
including "W" and "I" 

Number of credit hours completed with D or 41-42 
better grade, fall term, 1974-75 

Grade point average, fall term, 1974-75 43-45 

Card number 80 
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Information Card #3 



Column Number 



Identifying information same as Card #2 1-24 

Student enrolled in winter term, 1974-75 25 

Code 1 if yes 
Code 2 if no 

Program enrolled in winter term, 1974-75 26-32 
(Us6 Code in PPBS Manual, A.03-A,27.) 

Number of credit hours attempted in fall 33-34 
term, 1974-75 including "W" and M" 

i 

Number of credit hours completed in fall 35-36 
term, 1974-75 with D or better grade 

Grade point. average, fall term, 1974-75 37-39 

Card number 80 

Repeat for each term students enrolled through 1976-77 

for first Cohort; through 1976-77 for Cohort two, and through 

1977-78 for Cohort three. 
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Appendix II 

A Proposed Study of Student Retention 
In the State University System of Florida 

Introduction 

For several years, the need to document student retention 
In the public universities of Florida, especially at the 
baccalaureate level, has been apparent* Within the past 
year, an assessment of the success of students, grouped 
according to race. In attaining the baccalaureate degree 
h^s become a matter of urgency. In that student retention 
Is a basic Index of the affirmative action program of a 
university and of a system of universities. 

The State University System of Florida now has the capacity 
to pursue a comprehensive program of retention research* 
This capacity has come about as a result of the development 
of a Board of Regents General Office Management Information 
System fed by data tapes from the nine state universities. 
These data tapes were under refinement by the Individual 
universities and by the Chancellor's staff (Management Ihfor-' 
matlon System Office) for several years* By September, 1973, 
the tapes were sufficiently developed for use In conducting 
systemwide longitudinal studies such as thc^ one herein 
proposed. Prior to this development, collecting information 
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concerning enrollments and re-enrollments from all the nine 
public universities In Florida was a time-consuming and 
expensive endeavor, often calling for a review of individual 
student transcripts on each campus^ There Is no question 
but that the difficulty In gathering data from student 
records was a severe deterrent to retention research. Only 
In one or two universities were such studies done. No study 
with race as a variable was conducted. 

Objectives of the Proposed Study 

1. To establish the re-enrollment patterns of students 
enrolled in the fall quarter, 1973, when grouped according 
to year (freshnjen, sophomores, etc.), institution, program 
of study, sex, and race. (Racial classification used on 
the 1974 Compliance Report will be adopted.) 

2. To determine the numbers of students, grouped 
according to year, program of study, sex, and race who are 
prevented from re-enrollment each quarter for academic or 
discipl^inary reasons. 

3. To identify the numbers of students grouped according 
to the same variables listed in objectives 1 and 2, who 
transfer to another university in the State University System. 

4. At the upper division level (juniors and seniors) 
to establish comparative data among the students who com- 
pleted the lower division (freshmen and sophomores) in a 
community college, students who completed the lower ^^'vision 
at another public university in Florida, and students who 
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completed the lower division In the university In which 
they enrolled as upper division students^. 

5. On a sample baslSt, to conduct a follow-up study 
of students who do not re-enroll within a period of two 
quarters to determine reasons for not re-enrolling and future 
plans for re-enrolling. 

6. To establish comparative re-enrollment data between 
first-time-in-col lege students who^ enrolled in September, 
1973, after having been admitted according to established 
adm1s$1ons requirements and first-time-in-college students 

who enrolled in September, 1973, with a waiver of admissions 

. i> 

requirements. 

o 

Basic Purpose of the Proposal and its Educational Significance 
In a broad sense, the basic purpose of this proposal is to 
establish indices of retention and success of students pur- 
suing the baccalaureate degree*, and to relate these indices 
to the affirmative action program of the State University 
System and of the Individual 'jni versi ti es comprising the 
system. 

The rate at which students progress through the undergraduate 
years to obtain the baccalaureate, and the success encountered 
by the students in attaining this educational £|oal , were once 
regarded by educators as having nothing to do with the aca^ 
demic and administrative policies of the university. Instead, 
rate of progress and persistence until the degree was obtained 
were looked upon as factors wholly controlled by the student. 
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The view reflected 1n this proposal 1S that the university 
has a responsibility, not only to Insure that students 
progress In a manner that Is commensurate with their ability, 
but to help the student in resolving facto'rs that Impede 
the student In his quest for his educational goal. 

A university or a system of universities that wishes to 
encourage and assist Its students to not give up their col- 
lege education too easily must first establish to what extent 
Its enrolled students are encountering success, and to what 
extent they are experiencing failure. The basic purpose 
of the proposed research Is to develop Indices of success 
and failure in terms of earned degrees in the expected time 
span, earned degrees in 1onger«than-expected time span^ and 
interruptions in enrollments for prolonged periods of time* 

The development of retention and success Indices is basic 
to the evaluation by a university or a system of universities 
of its student personnel practices and its academic policies*' 
Low retention ratios and low degree success ratios are power- 
ful indicators of the need for a university to look toward 
casting off underproducti ve policies and developing more 
productive ones. 

Expected Results 

The major expected outcome of the study is a comprehensive 
Array of retention and success da\a that will reveal whether 
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a group or groups of students, classified according to race, 
sex, or program, encounter more difficulty In obtaining the 
baccalaureate than another group of students* 

For the first year of study, there will be no guiding 
hypotheses In that the emphasis will be on assembling data 
that will yield retention and success ratios. When the study 
Is planned for Its second year. In all likelihood appropriate 
hypotheses will be stated and subjected to test, thus casting 
the study beyond the Initial year In an experimental design. 
Probable hypotheses to be tested the second year of the study 
include: there Is no difference In the re-enrollment pat- 
terns of stuxlents when grouped according to race, and there 
IS no difference In the retention ratios of students admitted 
under established admissions criteria and those for whom 
admissions criteria were waived. 

Methodology 

In the Initial year (June, 1974 - June, 1975) the project 
will be essentially directed toward gathering data on a 
systemwide basis by which needed Indices of retention and 
success can be developed. 

The initial year, however, will be viewed as the first year 
of a continuous process of data-gathering that will extend 
over an Indefinite period of years. The developnient of 
appropriate computer programs by which needed Information 
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concerning re-enrollme'nt of students enrolled In the base 
period (fall quarter, 1973) will constitute the core of 
the methodology. 



o 

The Hanagemeht Information Systems (MIS) Office of the „ 
Division of Universities General Office receives periodically 
from each of the nine institutions comprising the State. 
University System data tape files concerning the operation 
of the universities. These include: 

1. Authorized Position File 

2. Student Data Course File 

3. Admission File 

4. Instructional Activity File 

5. Physical Plant Space File 

6. Academic Assignment File 

These, files and the user services provided by the MIS office 
constitute the present SUS Management Information System. 



For the purposes of this proposed study of student retention, 
the Student Data Course Files submitted quarterly by each of 
the nine state universities will bej utilized, beginning with 
the files submitted for fall quarteir, 1973. Specifically, 
the data elements from these files which will be utilized 
include: 

1. Student's Social Security Number 
(Starting with fall, 1974, include 
student name) 

2. Term Beginning Date (Month and Year) 

3. Student's Sex 

4. Geographic (Nation of Citizenship, 
State Code, and County code) 

5. Level of Highest Degree Received 

6. Student's Classification Level 

7. Cumulative Hours Accepted 

8. Cumulative Hours Earned 
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9. Student's Program (WICHE PCS Code) 

10, Current Quarter Course Load 

.11 • Institution 

^12. Student's Race 

13, Student's Matriculation Date 

14, Student's Budget Entity Code 

15, ^ Last Institution Code 

Ti6, Type of Student at Matriculation 

17. High School Code 

18. Dual Enrollment Iderttification 

19. Degree Granted (Level of Degree & Degree 
Program) 

20. Termination Code ^ 

21. Non-Instructional Credit Awa»'ded (CLfeP) 

22. Institutional Hours for Grade Point 
Average 

23. Institutional Grade Points 
. ^ 24. Hours Attempted S/U 

25. Term Credit Hours for Grade Point Average 

26. Term Credit Hours Earned 

27. Term Grade Points Earned 

A new fil^ will be created for the purposes of this study. 
The above listed data elements will constitute the data base 
for the necessary analysis. 

0 

I High School Graduates and Enrolling Freshmen 
Beginning in 1973, a 73 item self-report questionnaire was 
added to the Statewide Twelfth Grade Testing Program. In 
the fall of that year, thiS survey Instrument was completed 
by approximately 90,000 high school seniors in Florida. 



The questionnaire will be given annually on a continuing 
basis. Name and social security number for responding stu- 
dents will be on a tape furnished by the dire.ctor of the 
Statewide Twelfth GrAde Testing Program -to the Chancellor's 
office. Among the information contained on the questionnaire 
will be a statement of long range post-secondary plans and 
Other Information related to retention at the college level 
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Appropriate data elements will be taken from the high school 
tape by student name* and social security number and entered 
Into the composite file being assembled to support the 
research effort of this proposal. This composite file will 
Include data elements obtained from the Student Data Course 
File and listed earlier under the section titled "Methodology 

Follow-up Research of Students who do not Re-Enroll 
A significant area of projected research that can be under- 
taken once the proposed research Is In operation will be 

follow-up studies of students who have discontinued their 

ft 

pursuit of the degree. The central thrust of this research 
will be to identify the factors associated with the prolonged 
interruption of college study, including financial resources, 
change of plans, family pressures, dislike of the higher 

■ 

education experiencet feelings of Inadequacy as a college 
student, etc. 

Foilow«up research of this nature Is difficult and expensive. 
Initially, the resources allotted to the research proposal 
will not be assigned to follow-up research. Once the data 
retrieval system for detentiining re-enrollment patterns has 
become fully operational, project resources will be shifted 
to" follow-up research. At this stage of the Implementation 
of the progress, additional resources, especially in terms 
of released time of line-item personnel, may need to be 
sought. 
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Related Research 

Retention data for enrollments prior to 1973 would, of 
course, provide a meaningful backdrop for viewing retention 
xlata gathered from the 1973 tapes. There is considerable 
likelihood that at least one university wi 11 undertake to 

..V 

develop retention ratios prior to 1973. Encouragement will ' 

0 ^ . 

be given to this effort, with the hope that a model can be 
developed that other public universities in Florida may use^ 

In addition to the possibili^ty that individual universities 
will develop retention and success ratios for eorollments 
prior to 1973, an effort will be made to launch the same 
effort on a systemwide basis. Quite likely, t^i<_systemwide 
effort and the research at tne institutional level may merge 

Basically, the study of enrollments prior to 1973 will be 

/ 

in the nature of an analysis of enrollment data contained 
on university tapes developed ^^rior to the central manage-, 
ment information system that became operational in 1973. 

Project Evaluation 

The principal criterion f^r assessing the effectiveness of 

/' 

the project is whether of not meaningful indices of reten- 

/ 

tion and success are generated. Inasmuch as using this 
criterion calls for subjective judgment, which is more 
dependable when in th^e hands of a group of persons rather 
than a single individual, an advisory committee will be 
named to monitor the implementation of the project and to 
review the retention and success indices that are produced. 
■ ■ ' 41 
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The advisory comml ttee will be composecl of faculty ancT 
administrative personnel from the nine universities of the 
State University System. • Although the central function of 
the advisory committee will be to judge the worth of the 
retention and success indices as valid Indicators for chang- 
ing institutional policy, the advisory committee will also 
seek to Insure that the project Is expeditiously implemented 

> . * 

according to a reasonable time , schedul e. 

To perform its functions, the advisory committee-will meet 
quarterly, beginning with the summer quarter, 1974. The 
advisory committee will render a semi-annual report to the 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. The initial report 
win be submitted no later than December 31, 1974. 



FET:ef 

5-10-74 

Revised 
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Appendix III A 
Cover Letter For StudentH>uestionnai re 

Dear Student: 

Your educational experiences at ^ 

Community College are of concern to us. But is is not 
always possible to speak with you as much as we would like 
about your feelings and attitudes. The enclosed 
questionnaire is an attempt to survey some students at 

Community College. You are Included 

in this group of studerrts. We. very much need your help 
in order to improve the program of study for you and for 
future students. 

It is important to identify you by name and social 
security number. Whf»t you say will in no way effect your col- 
lege record. If you have questions about filling out the 
form, please call ■ . 

Thank you very much for filling out the questionnaire and 
returning it as soon as possible in the stamped envelope 
provided. 
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Aopendix 1 1 1 B 

Questions for the structured interview for students 
who enrolled in the fall terp for a program which was not 
their first choice. Students who fit this category ar*e to 
be identified by October 1 , 1974, and interviewed during the 
month of October. A master list of all students in this 
category should be kept with an indication of actioh. The 
following items should be checked for each student, 

1. Initial letter mailed. 

2, Letter returned for invalid address. 

3, Phone call made, (a) no contact (b) contact 

4. Student interviewed. 

5, Student not interviewed. 

6. Error in categorization (i.e., student was enrolled 
in program of his first choice). 

It is suggested that you write the students the fol- 
lowing letter. 

Dear Mr. Or Ms. ^ ^ 

Now that fall registration is over, we notice that 
for some reason you did not enroll in the program of 
your choice. A great deal of the College's resources 
are devoted to meeting the students* needs. We are con 
cerned about you and how you feel about the program you 
are taking. I would appreciate it very much if you 
would call me at so that a time 
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convenient to you could be arranged for us to meet. 



A telephone call or other form of contact should be 
made to those students who have not responded within 10 
days In order to secure an appointment.. 

On a separate sheet of paper comments should be made 
by the Interviewer for each student actually Interviewed. 
It is understood that comments will typically be in para- 
phrase form rather Ijhan verbatum. . I 
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Appendix III C 
Interview She'et 

Name of Student Date 

Soc. Sec # Ethnic category 

Name & position of interviewer 

I. When did you learn that you could not enroll in the 
program of your choice? 

A, At time of application. 

B. At registration. 

Cs Between application and registration. 

II. Why are you not enrolled in the program of your first 
choice? 



III. Do you feel you were treated in an honest and equitable 
manner? 
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Interview Sheet 



IV. Do you feel that your non-acceptance was related to 
your ethnic background? 



V. If you feel the system is not equitable, how would you 
change it? 
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Appendix III D 



Data to be collected on all minority students and a five 
percent sample of all other students. From the first-time- 
in-college population fall, 1974-75. 



1. 
1.1 



PERSONAL INFORMATION 
Name 



TIsT 



TTTsT 



middle 



1.2 Birthdate 



1.3 
1.4 

1.5 

2. 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 



month ~^ 
Social Security Number 
Home Address 



day 



year 



street no. city 

Present Address ^_ 

(if different street no. city 
from above) 



COLLEGE INFORMATION 

Are you now enrolled for classes? yes_ 
Are you a day or evening 



state 
state 



zip 



no 



student? 

Are you a full-time or part-time . student? 



no 



Do you get student financial aid? yes 

Do you get money from your family to go to school? 
yes no 

Do you plan to graduate from a community/junior college 

and then transfer? yes no 

How long do you feel it will take you to graduate from 
the community/junior college? 

1 year 

2 years 2 1/2 years 

3 years ' 
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More than 3 years 
3. PROGRAM 

3.1 Did you enroll for the program you desired? yes no _ 

3.2 If you did not enroll for the program you desired* please 
check the reason(s). 

( ) I was rejected by the Admissions Committee. „ 

( ) I voluntarily changed my program. 

( ) My advisor and/or counselor suggested that I change 

my program Interest. 
( ).The program of my Interest Is not offered by this 

0 

college. 

( ) I still plan to enroll In the program of my original 
choice. 

( ) I could not afford the cost of the program In which 

I desi red to enroll . 
( ) I was enrolled In the program of my choice, but did 

not enroll In It the next term. 
( ) I submitted my application too late to be admitted 

to the program of my choice. 
( ) Would you care to list other reason(s) not mentioned 

above? ^ 



3.3 Were there any attempts on the part of the college to 
exclude you from your desired program? ( ) yes ( ) no 
If yes, please comment. 
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' , Purpose 

The stated purpose of the community college is to 
serve all the citizens of its district. Of the efforts 
made to encourage minority segments of the community to \ 
participate in the educational process, innovative pro- \ 
grams and delivery systems have been planned and attempted. 
Yet, evidcince shows that educators ^have been insensitive 
to the life-styles and needs of the people for whom 
they are planning. Low-income and minority students in 
particular are not being served to the best degree pos- 
sible by these programs. 

The purpose of this task force is twofold: first, to 
help administrators, program planners, and teachers 
re-examine their instructional methods in relationship to the 
stated goals of equal access/equal opportunity, and second, 
to suggest alternative ways of providing instruction so 
that it will be more responsive to the needs of minority 
students. 

We believe that when students are not achieving through 
traditional methods of instruction, i.e., classroom lectures, 
the community college has a professional obligation to pro- 
vide alternative means for insuring successful 'learning. At 
the same time, those who have achieved success through tradi- 
tional instructional programs should be encouraged to develop 
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alternative learning styles. 

The ultimate responsibility for Instructional design 
lies with the chief academic officer of the college, the 
dean of Instruction/academic affairs. However, curriculum 
design and technology often become the concern of depart- 
mental or area heads who most of the time have been selected 
for their posts because of content expertise rather than 
for their knowledge of learning theory, instructional design, 
etc/ In order to effect the utilization of alternative 
instructional delivery systems, persons with such knowledge 
need to be provided,, not only as resources, but as critical 
evaluators of programs or course proposals for the purpose 
of improving curriculum. 

Rationale 

The basic right to an equal education for all Afiieri- 
cans is inherent in our constitution. Each community col- 
lege within the State of Florida has the responsibility for 
guaranteeing the realization of this right to an equal educa- 
tion for all citizens. We firmly believe that each commun- 
ity college should acknowledge the existence of a multi- 
ethnic society and demonstrate its commitment to that con- 
cept by insuring that every student, regardless of his 
ethnic origin or class status, has equal opportunity for 
being successful in his chosen academic program. When 
a student comes to the community college, he brings the 
'values and norms of his family and neighborhood to the 
campus. The individual does not sh^d this culture! identity 
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as he enters the community college, for 1t Is an essential 
part of his way of life. 

When the community college denies the value of a 
particular culture. It creates roadblocks that hinder the 
student from completing his program of studies. In addltio 
to recognition of the student as a member of a valuable 
culture, the college needs to perceive each student as an 
Individual with his own strengths and weaknesses. 

The nature of Individual differences suggests that 
different Instructional delivery systems maximize learning 
possibilities. Therefore, we support Instructional pro- 
grams which provide alternative Instructional delivery sys- 
tems as a means of personalizing Instruction.. Personalized 
Instruction Is achieved through recognizing the strengths 
and weaknesses of individuals, their personal traits and 
preferences, and by designing instructional strategies 
toward that end. ^ 

J) 

Instruction cannot be personalized by merely looking 
at_ classes of people. In fact, an instructional deli very 
system that Isolates and resegregates classes of people 
is detrimental to the group for which it was designed. 
The classic example of this type of Isolation is a remedial 
program designed to provide academically underprepared 
students with basic skills which, upon Implementation, 
emerges with a black student population and becomes known 
as a second-*rate program. 
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The goal of designing instructional delivery systems 
is so that students can complete their objectives. People 
learn best in an academic atmosphere' which is open, honest, 
suppoVtive, and in which the individual feels valued. The 
teacher has the responsibility of guiding and directing 
instt'uctionai deli verysystems . In fact, the teacher should 
be the most flexible of the existing "delivery systems." 

In dealing with students needing intensive skill- 
building, technological instructional aids should not be 
employed as a substitute for teache^ps. It is our belief 
that those students needling intensive academic skill-building 
have the righl to master teachers. In fact, it i^/^lt 
that retention of students through to completion of their^ 
objectives can best be facilitated by an effectivfe learning 
environment. 

Curriculum Building Model 

It is important in the development and use of alterna- 
tive delivery systems .that a number of decisions be made 
in a systematic manner. Too often, teachers are concerned 
with only a single dimension, content. Recently, we have 
begun to add a second dimension called performance or 
behavioral objectives in order to define what the student 
should do with the content. A third dimension, strategies, 
is concerned with means of reaching the performance objec- 
tives. The model in Appendix I described below is presented 
as a way to look at the systematic development of instruction, 
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Focus 

Every plan for the development of instructional sys- 
tems should begin with a statement of what ithe program 
is about and the reason for its existence* For example, 
why is a particular program being implemented in addition 
to or in lieu of what already exists* 

Program Goals 

The second step in this design is the defining of 
long-range goals. As a result of their being in the pro- 
gram, what, ultimately, do you want students to be able to 
accomplish? What skills, perceptions, attitudes, and 
behavior patterns will the student acquire as a result of 
the program? 

Rationale 

Probably the most crucial step in program development 
is the development of a rationale. The rationale estab- 
lishes, cri teri a for decision-making In program planning, 
implementation, and evaluation.' The rationale should 
explainT the reasons for adopting certain strategies and v;hy 
one believes they will be successful* Crucial to the 
development of a rationale is a careful statement of what- 
ever assumptions are being made about the population, the 

Q 

learning environment, and whatever learning theory is 
being applied. 
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Curriculum Goal s 

These are the i Immediate (six weeks, one semester, one 
year) goals of the instructional program that students are 
expected to acquire or accomplish and that can be measured 
in terms of curriculum objectives. 

Curricu lu nii Objectives 

This is a series of behaviors the students are expected 
to engage in that lead toward the accomplishment of curri- 
culum goals. Objectives should clearly defirte for the 
student what is e.xpected of him and, therefore, should 
contain these three components: 

1. What task (specific performance) is to be 
accomplished. 

2. What conditions are being imposed for the com- 

■ 

pletion of that task. • 

What minimum level of performance i^ attained 

before the task is accepted as completed. 

Strategies 

» These are the means, the learning experiences, designed 
to enable students to accomplish curriculum objectives. 
Tyler makes a definitive statement about learning experi- 
ences that seems important enough to quote here for 
emphasis. (See List of References.) 

The term "learning experience" is not the same 
as the content wi thiri which a course deals nor the 
activities performed by the teacher . The term 
"learning experience" refers to the interaction 
between the learner and the external conditions in 
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the environment to which he can react. Learning 
takes place through the active behavior of the 
student.: .... 

Tyler also gives five general principles for selecting 
or designing learning experiences. 

1. The experience must give the student an oppor- 
tunity to practice the kind of behavior implied 
by the objective. 

2. Students must obtain satisfaction from behaving 
in the manner described by the objective. 

3.. The behavior required should be capable of being 
achieved by the student. 

4. Many experiences can be used to attain the same 
curriculum objective. / 

5. One learning experience can bring on more than 
one outcome. 

Gradi nq 

Students should know on what basis they are going to 
be evaluated and thereby graded. Systems designed to be 
effective should move toward a criterion-based grading sys- 
tem whereby the student's performance ,is judged against the 
attainment of cuijriculum objectives rather than the per- 
formance of other students. 

Eval uation 

A valid design . should conclude with a statement about 
how the, program will be evaluated and what follow-up 
criteria wi i 1 be. used. It should include Such things as 
observing and making judgements about routine indicators 
such as success ratio, mean product, and absenteeism and 
tardiness if that is an appropriate dimension of thi^ program 
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The statemejrit of evaluation should also include testing 
goals and objectives for validity and a statement about 
time--when will evaluation occur? 

We believe that before a curriculum plan is imple- 
mented the developers should give the plan a thorough 
critique to check the plan for logics! consistency. Jhe 
critique should answer the following questions. 

1. Is the curriculum focus identified? Is the focus 
clearly and concretely stated? Who is it for? What 
is the program about? ' 

2. Are program goals established? What vn 11 the pro- 
gram do for the student? 

3. Is there a clearly developed rationale? Is the 
rationale consistent? Are assumptions underlying 
the program substantiated by learning theory, re- 
search, and/or a strong philosophical or theoretical 
posi tion? 

4. Do objectives lead toward meeting program and/or 
curriculum goals? 

5. Are learning, experiences (strategies) clearly 
identified for accomplishing specific objectives? 

6. Is there a statement allput how the student will be 
graded? 

7* Do any components of the plan (objectives , strategies 
grading, grouping, etc. ) violate any of the assump- 
tions made? This is a very critical part of the 
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critique because the rationale Is the essential part 
of the plan. It Is the orve thing that holds the plan ' 
together*. 

8. Is there a plan for evaluation? 

Discussion and Classification 
After careful consideration has been given to the 

3 

focus, program goals, curriculum goals, and assessment pro- 
cedures, the task of choosing or designing an instructional 
delivery system can benapproached, A rationale for the 
development of alternative delivery systems is that all 
persons do not learn best in the same ways or from the same 
materials. It should be the goal of the community college 
to provide "effective" instruction. This means providing 
systems to meet the needs of those who do not learn best 
from traditional methods. 

Education probably always will be a compromise between 
the acheivement of desired goals and allocated resources. 
However, it is the belief of this task force that once the 
commitment is made to educate every student, the instruc- 
tional problems can be solved. The primary realization 
must be that the traditional method, namely, lecture type 
classroom instruction, is only one format among many for 
the delivery of educational experiences. For people who do 
not learn in this type of environment, it is necessary, if 
we are to be faithful to our stated goals, to create other, 
more effective learning environments. 
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The need for alternative learning environments is 
expressed by both Edgar Dale and Joseph Hill, leading educa- 
tional technologists. (See List of References.) Dale's 
system looks at the nature of different kinds of learning 
environments. In his structure he lists the various types 
of environments starting with the most concrete, a.g.» 
on-the-job learning and ending with the most abstract, e.g., 
listerring to a lecture. This arrangement of learning 
experiences, going from the most concrete to the most 
symbolic, has implications for designing alternaitive 
instructional systems. 1 

The traditional methods of instruction occuip mainly 
at levels II and III of ©ale's Cone of Experience. (See 
Appendix M.) There is little doubt that many students 
learn effectively from instructional delivery systems that 
Include only aural and highly symbolic presentations. How- 
ever, experience has not equipped many students to profit 
from such high levels of abstraction. By using a more con- 
crete type of learning experience, the less sophisticated 
learner begins to understand and derive meaning from the 
instruction. Although there are examples of concrete forms 
of instructional experiences being used within the class- 
room, the primary type of instruction remains the lecture 
and classic homework reading assignment. This single 
approach to instruction must be supplemented with other 
approaches in order to better serve the needs of all students. 
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Some individuals may be helped best by enhancing their 
symbolic skill abilities so that they can utilize the more 
abstract symbols in order to gain meaning from them. The 
student in this case would be "taught" how to read, write, 
and. handle other symbols (mathematics). This describes 
the rationale behind many of the community college "basic 
studies" programs. There is a growing body of evidence, 
however, that shows that the basic studies approach^ is not 
having the effect with the underprepared that was hoped for. 
One of the most plausible explanations is that the curriculum 
of basic studies courses lacks content related to the ambi- 
tions and goals of the person in the programj e.g., a stu- 
dent with the goal of being a nurse does not learn nursing 
in these courses. The type of material with which he has 
contact may not be related to his goal(s). 

Individuals having difficulty in grasping course con- 
tent may be helped by constructing or designing instruc- 
tional materials that are less abstract or more concrete so 
that the learner may gain meaning from the educational 
environment. For those students whose learning styles so 
suggest, sound filmstrips or motion picture film may be 
used extensively. For others, simulated or dir-ected field 
experiences may be necessary. The differences between this 
approaich and the basic skills approach is that the materials 
are designed to teach the content of the course that will 
enable students to perform in their academic choiceso This 
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type of instruction gains the interest of the students, as 
it is highly goal -oriented . 

It is doubtful if either of the approaches described 
above can be completely successful by themselves. In most 
of the professions, there will be, the need to have both 
content and basic skill abilities. Content learning is 
indeed facilitated by language skills. On the other hand, 
language skills are probably more readily acquired when 
they are related to meaningful content material. 

One community college that is presently attempting to 
meet the needs of its learners by building both content 
and language skills simultaneously is Oakland Community 
College in Detroit, Michigan. The President, Dr. Joseph 
Hill, has spent a good portion of his educational career 
developing v^hat he calls the "Educational Sciences." 

The primary concept underlying the Educational Sciences 
is that each person takes in meaning from his environment 
in different ways. Those persons who do not have facility 
with reading (theoretic visual linguistic) may learn pri- 
marily through a listening mode (theoretic audio linguistic). 
Hill also says that there are qualitative factors that 
differ among people; e.g., tactile (touch) and visual 
(sight). These factors might explain how one person can 
derive meaning from an artistic picture while another 
"just can't see it." 

Other considerations that might make a difference in 
how a learner takes in meaning from the environment are 
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cultural. Some students are highly self-directed and 
independent, others are highly dependent upon pear sup- 
port. In the first case, a programmed text or individ- 
ualized learning laboratory might be appropriate. In the 
second case, small group study or peer tutoring sessions 
might lead to greater learning. Another cultural factor 
that might affect learning for some people is that of 
"family." Strong adherence to family values can cause 
some students to perceive meaning in a highly focused way. 
These students may have to be taught to deal with con- 
troversy or ambiguity. 

Finally, tnere are those factbris that have to do with 
the way the instruction is presented or arranged. Some 
students prefer information that is highly structured and 
arranged into neat categories. Other students prefer to 
learn by comparing things to each other, noticing the dif- 
ferences between them. Still other students remember 
things best by relating them to things they already know. 
Hill postulates that some learners possess only one major 
way of learning, while others might be able to employ many 
ways. Again, instruction can be designed to compensate 
for a learner's particular style. At the same time, help 
can be provided so that he might learn to utilize other 
ways of learning.. 

Hi 11 ' s program at Oakland stresses the individual and 
the importance of trying to understand individual learning 
styles so that students might be put into instructional 
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envi rortments where they stand a high chance of succeeding. 
At the same time that it recogtiizes weaknesses that might r 
hinder students in reaching their goals, it brings these 
weaknesses to the students' attention and dfevelops a plan 
to reduce them. 

The technique developed by Hill is surely revolutionary 
and is still in developmental stages. It is presently being 
used to a limited extent at Polk Community College in 
Florida. It is also being used in the public schools in 
Lansing, Michigan. The positive effect of employing this 
approach to instruction is that when educators start to 
take the position that each person should be- helped toward 
attaining his own goals, they treat persons as indivijiuals 
rather than as sterotypes. 

In summary, by usvng the various instructional means 
at our disposal we can design Instruction that fits the 
individual, it is apparent that this process will require 
the investment of funds as it represents an addition to 
the present type of instruction. But the improved reten- 
tion of students and their persistence to graduation should 
bear adequate dividends^. 

At the same time, there is the realization that not 
every educational institution will provide a variety of 
alternative learning strategies. To this end there must 
be an emphasis on assessing the students' individual learning 
styles and increasing their capacities to utilize a variety 
of strategies for learning and communicating. This might 
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be equated with "learning to learn," an admirable goal 
of education. 

It is difficult to talk about alternative systems 
without looking at the nature of the traditional systems. 
Traditional systems provide, basically, one way to achieve 
educational ends, namely, classroom lecture ins-truction. 
Although this method may be satisfactory for the majority 
of students now served by the community colleges, it should 
not simply be maintained while alternative systems are being 
designed. Instead, the traditional system can be modified 
to incorporate the advantageous elements of other systems, 
such as individualized instruction, or mediated instruction, 
which can be utilized by all students in addition to or 
Instead of the lecture. 

The Keller Plan developed at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity is an example of an instructional system designed 
with the individual in mind. The system is completely self- 
paced. The student receives a set of learning objectives 
along with a plan of alternative means for achieving those 
objectives. The student may attend a lecture and/or read 
a book, go to the learning resources center, or get tutored 
help. When the student feels that he has accomplished 
the objectives, he takes a competency exam. The exam 
is immediately corrected and the student is given feedback 
in the form of a pass or "not yet achieved." The proctor 
of the individual's exam gives the student specific informa- 
tion as to what he should do to correct misconceptions, 
obtain new information, etc. (See List of References.) 



Another alternative 4eli very system is represented 
by the auto-tutorial approach developed by Posthelwalte at 
Purdue. The audio-tutorial approach is similar to the 
Keller Plan in that it gives the students learning objec- 
tives. However, it is^'not self-paced. The student is 
given a very structured schedule v/hich includes work in 
an independent study lab, small group, and large group 
lectjLire (optional.). The student takes an exam each Friday 
over the week's objectives and a point system is used to 
determine grades. The big advantage of the Posthelwaite 
system is that the independent learning lab contains a num- 
ber of media that are used systematically to present the 
instructional material in the most effective manner. 
Instructional personnel are used to help students on an, 
individual basis. 

Other delivery systems such as the Central Florida 
Community College Television Consortium are tools that can 
help to provide alternative means for instruction. How- 
ever, the Instruction presented on educational television 
is all too often a "talking face," the same method used in 
the traditional classroom. The classic limitation of tele 
vision is the capacity for feedback and tutorial help. 
Although television is recommended for instructional 
delivery, it is doubtful that the instructional objectives 
will be met by very many students withojjt additional 
strategies designed to promote feedback and tutorial help. 
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Miami-Dade Community College provides an alternative 
delivery system in the form of a Learning Support Center 
(L.S.C.) designed to complement classroom instruction, not 
to replace it. 

Many colleges have established tutorial programs . 
similar to the one described by Okaloosa-Walton Junior Col- 
lege, where the student who needs help is given the^ * t, 
opportunity to attend scheduled tutorial sessions. The 
tutorial sessions are run by othet^ "^students who have been 
successful in the course. This system has the advantage 
of peer support by students who have just completed the 
mat'crial and may have experienced the same problems -that 
the student is facing. 

Some alternative delivery systems that compensate for 
student skidls deficiencies are the audio-tape, tape- . 
slide, sound-filmstrip, and video-tape. Content materials 

can be put into an audio-visual mode 'for those who possess 

it 

reading difficulties. As stated previously, this should 
not dismiss the students from attaining reading skills 
if such skills will be necessary for future performance 
in the realization of their goals. ■ 

One of the alternative systems at Miami-Dade Community 
College that shows attention to the needs of the individual 
is the bilingual pr*ogram where instruction in courses is 
given in both English and Spanish. The bilingual program 
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may have inpl i cations for programs designed fo; black 
students. It would seen just as viable to establish bi- 
dialect programs. ' ' . 

r 

flany colleges have exemplary programs that utilize 
individual study modules characterized by student learning 
objectives and audio-visual strategies". The student takes 
a proficiency exam |ffpon completing the module. The effec- 
tiveness of -the module can be judged by the performance 



of students .after they complete it. These modu 



a valuable alternative to the traditional lecture s'trategies. 



es provide 



In summary, instructional sys;feenvs_are the means by 
\;hich students attain goals. Some students are very recep- 
tive to the lecture delivery system, but many are not. 
Until now, those students v/ho have not been able to learn 
fVon the lecture system have been excluded from the educa- 
tional process in a dc facto manner. Only through the use 
of alternative systems can the communi ty col 1 eqes meet the 
educational needs of all individuals. 

Specific suggestians for the use of alterna-tive sys- 
tems include. ^ ^ 

1. Employ specialists in educational tecl^nology and 
design who will work with faculty to select and 
desi gn, al ternati ve delivery systems. 

2. Replace homogeneously jrouped programs with sys-r 
"tepiati cal ly des i gned» i^'nstructi onal systems such 

as the Keller Plan, aijto-tutori al program, etc., 
that provide: / 
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a. Student Ttearning objectives. 

b. Continuous monitoring of learning. 

g. ATternative -instructional delivery methods, 
d. Criterion-based education. 
3* Prepare a plan for utilizing the present resources 
available, both managerial ^and instructional^ so 
as 1;^o move tov/ard delivery systems containing 
many different types of media. 

4. Plan instructional delivery systems so that pro- 
gram evaluation can be accomplished through the 
current State Placement and Followrup SuidelineSo 

5. Eliminate 090 series courses and other comparable 
non-credit for graduation courses and pre-program 
courses for v/hich credit is not granted for 
graduation. 

Delivery Systems in Florida 
* « 

The assiumption is made by this task force that most 
educators \;ould agree that instruction is the single most 
important factor in any educational 'institution, and that 
nearly everytliing that is done in education is done to 
improve effectiveness at the delivery point of the system^ 
instruction. Based on research of the FIRIC Clearinghouse 
for Junior Colleges, especially previous issues of the 
Junior College Research Review, it has been reported that 
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exemplary practices of Florida community college? are 
among the most advanced innovative practices being con- 
ducted. Although the Division of Community Colleges, State 
of Florida,. has reviewed and edited reports of exemplary 
practices as submitted by each college, this task force 
deemed it necessary and vital t^at a listing of chosen 
practices be added. While the listed programs have not 
been evaluated in most instances by the task force, the 
reported exemplary practices do allude to the general 
recpmmendat"^' Dns of the task force. Information for each 
entry may be found in the Report of Exemplary Programs , 
copies of which have been sent to each college: 

Inter-Disciplinary Studies 
Gulf Coast Community College 

The Open Col lege 
Lake City Community College 

Telephone High School Completion for the Severely 
Handicapped 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonvi 1 1 e , North Campus 
Life Lab 

Miami-Dade Community College, Downtown Campus 
Learning Support Center 

Miami-Dade Community College, South Campus 

Intercurricul a Studies Division 
Miami-Dade Community College, South Campus 

^ Central Florida Television Consortium 

Valencia Community College, East Campus 

*> 

Instructional 

Santa Fe Community College, Northwest Campus 

PREP Program (Pre-Discharge Remedial Education Program) 
Okaloosa-Walton Junior College /- 
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Tutorial Program 
Okaloosa-Walton Junior College 

A Video, Tape Production and Playback System 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

^ ■ 

Open Col lege 

Miami-Dade Community College, District Administration 

Open-Door Policy and Mini^^sters 

Broward Community College, Ft. Laqderdale Center 

Maximized Achievement Program (Project A.R.I.E.S.) 
Hillsborough Community College, Dale Mabry Campus 

Veer Jury *^or Examinations 
Pensacola Junior College 

Team-Tutor;i al Program 

Brevard Community College, Cocoa Campus 

Logos Model of the Nursing Process 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

Revising Written Composition by the Tape Recorder 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

"Tailor|-Made" Biology 

Hi 1 IsbojrougL-Communi ty College 

Flexible Teaching and Grading Methods 
Hillsborough Community College, Ybor City Campus 

Introduction to Sociology'-An Individual Program 
Hillsborough Community College, Ybor City Campus 

Inter-Disciplinary Intensive Mini-Course 
Hillsbor^pugh Communi ty College, Ybor City Campus 

Basic Education Program, 

Central F'^jorida Community College 

Problem Solving with -Computers 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

Indi vi dual i 2;ed Instruction in Technical Algebra and 
Triganometry\ for Students in Occupational Programs 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

Independent Study Beginning Algebra through Second 
Term CaTculus and Relievant Liberal Arts Mathematics 
Lake-Sumter Community College 

\ 

\ 
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Introductory Algebra 

North Florida Junior College 

Individualized Manpower Training Program 
\ Indian River Community College 

Individualized Instruction Labs 
Lake Ci ty' Communi ty College 

Pilot Nursing Program: The Career Ladder Approach 
St. Petersburg Junior College, Clearwater Campus 

Systems Approach to Curriculum 

St. Petersburg .Junior College, St. Petersburg Campus 

Mini-Module Approach 
Hillsborough Community College 

Modular Accounting Program, ALEX, (A Learning Experience) 
Hillsborough Community College, Ybor City, Campus 

Shorthand Laboratory 

North Florida Junior College 

Community College Studies 

Miami-Dade Community College, North Campus 

■ Score Peer-Group Counseling 

Miami-Dade Community College 

Instructional Management-Biology, Individual Option 
Studies 

Brevard Community College, Melbourne Campus 

Nursing Learning Lab 
Manatee Junior College 

Modified Audio-Tutorial Approach Involving Three 
Distinct Science Lab Courses in a Lab having Nine- 
teen Stations 
Manatee Junior College 

SUCCES (Student? Under, Cons tant Challenge for Educa- 
tional Success) 

Hillsborough Community College, Dale Mabry Campus 
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Appendix I 
Curriculum Building Model 



FOCUS 



I 



PROGRAM G0:JLS 



I 



RATIONALE 




■ \ 






CURRICULUM GOALS 



1 



CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES 



STRATEGIES 



GRADING 



I 



EVALUATION 
! 



what the program is about, 
the reason for its existence 



long-range skills, perceptions/ 
attitudes/ behaviors 



basic assumptions about population, 
learning environment, learning theory 



immediate goals of instruction (six 
weeks, one semester) 



series of things students are 
expected to do that leads toward 
accomplishment of curriculum goals 



learning experiences designed to 
enable students to accomplish 
curriculum objectives 



judgment of student performance in 
meeting curriculum objectives 



judgments and observations about 
critical dimensions of program 
(success ratio, absenteeism, etc.) 
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Appendix II 



XI. Vliual Symbols; cartoons, naps, 
dln^rmam. Special tymbols; math, 
cheniatry, road slfns. 




XII Verbal syoibols (words) heavily 
dependent on past learning: the 
educated person may learn equally 
well, by all media. 



Radio and recordings; spoken 
symbols, no visual ima^e. verbal 
and other soimds(music, noise) * 
generally "real time", recordings 
can be replayed. 



■^VIII, 



IX, Still -j^ictures; lack the time 

V reference of motion pictures. Can || 
go J^ust so far in rcfjresenting ' M 
abstract ideas. ^ J^^^^ 

VII. Educational Television; '''^eaT*'' 'fl 
time", selected point of attention # 
part of the "normal daytime environ-;:.: } :^ 

■ent. Generally pa«iive lacking 3:: :%^^ generally visual 

feedback contact. ^^ik displays depicting a theme; 

V. Study trips; Viewing reality' as 

an obaervar. Generally m'ilti- : 
sensory, e.g., visit a bakery, 
newspaper, zoo, etc.^ 

III. Dramatized Experiences: plays, 

puppetry, sociodrtma, role i 
pl«ying;usually emotionally baaed.; 



Motion Pict\ire; special "focused" 
environment (darkened room) high 
visual fidelity, can be replayed, 
ability to manipulate time (alow 
motion, time lapse, etc.) 



supplemented with short caption 
statements and titles. 



: IV. Demonstrations; learner usually 
spectator rather than actor. 
Highly visual, and procedural 



I. Direct Purposeful experience*; 

multi-aensory, highly qualitative, 
e.g., baking a cake, planting a tree, 
conducting a rummage sale. Student 

"^'X participates rather than observes. 



• II. Contrived Experiences; rep- 
resentations of reality, e«g«f 
globes, models, mock-ups, speci- 
mens, simulations, gomes 



Edgar Dale's Cone of Experience 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE RESEARCH RSVIEUr 



December 1971 



Published by the American Association of Junior Colleges 



NEW DIRECTIONS IN 

Since curricuhun development is a specirl concern of the 
ERIC Clearin^ouse for Junior Colleges, previous issues of the 
Junior College Research Review (JCRR) have touched on dif- 
ferent aspects of it. An expanded issue of th5 JCRR (February 
1970) dealt with the lack of a rationale for junior college cur- 
riculum development. In more recent issues (May, June, and 
September 1071), other views were expressed on possible 
alternatives to present curriculum pattern . This issue directs 
attention to various research reports on curriculum added to 
the ERIC collection during the past year. I'he documents are 
discussed under separate headings, such as State rnd National 
Studies, Articulation, Innovations, etc., followed by a note on 
current trends. 

State and National Studies 

State and national surveys undertaken during the past year 
have sought to identify post-secondary needs and have at- 
tempted to 'Project curricular trends in the junior college. A 
statewide study was conducted by the Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education to determine the current and future junior 
college needs of Oklahoma (ED 038 971). Data were collected 
on population trends, manpower distribution and needs, student 
enrollment, economic patterns, existing and required educa- 
tional services, and financing. Articulation between two-year 
and four-year colleges was also an important part of the study. 
The recommendations included a reduction of program offer- 
ings and increased coordination among institutions of higher 
learning. 

A survey by Smith (ED 038 972) of 758 junior colleges con- 
sidered the nature and frequency of curricular offerings at these 
colleges. Courses were classified as transfer, occupational, and 
comprehensive. Comparing the figures with a similar study 
made in 1962 of 639 junior colleges, he found that, although 
occupational courses had increased, transfer courses were still 
clearly emphasized. 

A committee of the Music Educators Conference conducted 
a survey (ED 042 437) to review the role of music in the junior 
college. Data collected included the organization of the music 
department, faculty, tCiiching load, curriculum, and community 
relationships in 586 institutions. The report suggested guide- 
lines for development of junior college music programs, includ- 
ing staff qualifications, program administration, and program 
and transfer requirements. 

Articulation 

Articulation between junior and senior colleges mainly con- 
cerns transferability of courses, but other aspects of intercol- 
legiate relations also have a direct bearing on curriculum 
development. The ITniversity of Florida and the Florida State 
University were consulted by the Illinois ju)nar College Hoard 
and made recommendations for articulation planners in that 
state. The results of the study were reported by D.nnes (ED 
045 063). As a first step, they recommended uuifonn getirral 
education requirements among all institutions to facilitate 
Q msfcr. Other recommendations touched on admission policies, 
CD !pvanc<»d placement and transfer, state plannhig, and junior 
— llcgc research, ^ i j 



CURRICULUM STUDY 

Subject-matter articulation also concerns junior colleges, as 
shown in a study by Jansen (ED 045 082) of transfer policies 
of 2i agricultural colleges. It was found that credit in agri- 
cultural courses taken in junior colleges outside the state will 
transfer ta a state university more readily and with fewer re- 
strictions than will credit earned in the same state. This study 
could be significant for states other than Ilb'nois. 

An overall report of articulation was made in a nationwide 
study by Kintzer (ED 045 065), in which he summarized cm- 
rent articulation efforts in all fifty states, based on data received 
by both state and college officials. Background information, 
transfer philosophy, transfer policies and procedures, articula- 
t^'on problems, and a projection of future practices in each 
state's higher education system are included in the study. 

An extensive study of the development and current objectives 
of the junior colleges in the state of Washington was undertaken 
last year. The Washington Stale Board for Community Colleges 
publi5^hed its findings in three volumes (ED 046 374), (ED 
046 375), (ED 046 376). Important decisions on curriculum 
development included individually paced instruction, continu- 
ous enrollment, and a systems approach to instruction. 

Innovation in Curriculum 

Innovation is a byword ii all segments of modern education, 
and no less so in curriculum development. Many iiinovative 
practices are followed in classroom instruction, but the effects 
on the curriculum in general are sometimes more far-reaching 
than on teaching. A good example is a study by Hunter 
(ED 040 696) i This project concerned developing, demon- 
strating, and evaluating a systems approach for general college 
chemistry, general psychology, and developmental English at 
Meramec Community College. A course outline, instructional 
rationale, and materials for workbooks were a part of the 
project. 

Since audio-visual equipment is essential to much curriculmn' 
innovation, a general survey of educational media in Illinois 
(ED 042 439) was conducted by Butler and Starkey. They 
found that opaque projectors, silent filmstrip projectors, phono- 
graphs, audiotape recorders, and 16mm. projectors were the five 
items most used in the past, and that A-V materials such as 
charts and maps, phonographs, 16mm. projectors, overhead 
projectors, and silent filmstrip projectors are most used at 
present. 

Audio-visual materials are vital to the development of auto- 
Intorial instruction, as noted in a study at Diablo Valley College 
(ED 042 452). The study surveyed 91 California colleges and 
25 in other states to delermine how widely these methods were 
])eing mcd. Seventy of the California colleges indicated they 
are or will he using Ihem. It was further noted that instructors 
are provided with greater opportunity to manage their educa- 
tional environment !)>* cuiiiculur restrueturhig. 

The direct results of multi-media instruction on the curricu- 
luni were .stuc^icd by Banister (KD 044 098). lie presents a 
rationale for the design and maintenance of a multi-media 
instructifnial s>stom with suggcsliojvs for developing inKlrtic- 
tional packages, hehaN'iinal objectives, cquipmei^t, facilities, 
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and Jinancial support 

Wh'dt may be the ultimate in instructional media, the com- 
puter, is treated in a report hy Brightmaii (ED 045 078). He 
discusses- principles, curriculum development, and specific 
courses for the computer cuniculum. Issues and pvoblenis 
identified include, staffing, articulation between high schools 
and junior colleges, evaluation, and course objectives. 

Another form of curriculum and instruction innovation — 
self-directed learning — served as the basis for an experiment 
conducted by Hunter at Mcramec Community College (ED 
0-45 081). From a questionnaire distributed among students 
and instructors, it v/as concluded that traditional concepts of 
courses and instruction should be questioned further and that 
the felf-directed learning program should be expanded. 

Researchers and junic college staff members interested in 
further studies on innovation in the curriculum are directed to 
a comprehensive bibliography compiled by Davis for the years 
1966 to 1969 (ED 044 107), It 'includes 165 articles, books, 
and reports, arranged in four sections: General Curriculum, 
Academic, Vocational, and Miscellaneous (which covers articu- 
lation, community services, disadvantaged, remedial, inner 
city, international and foreign). 

Basic Studies 

Important to the junior college curriculum has been the 
growth of Basic Studies or General Studies. These remedial 
courses go a step beyond the "Subject A" courses. The develop- 
ment of such a program in business education at Kapiolani 
Comniiuiity College is reported by Taniguchi (ED 042 447). 
The study focuses on English, mathematics, accounting, short- 
hand, and typing, and notes an increased concern with indi- 
vidual develppment, a trend toward thematic rather than single 
subject-matter orientation, and more independent studies. 

Mathematics, a basic subject in any remedial curriculum, is 
the subject of a survey made by Beal (ED 043 335). Responses 
from 98 junior c^olleges show that the reason for remedial 
mathematics is to enable students to continue in regular college 
math courses. This is contrary to the study made in Hawaii, 
noted above. Remediation is still considered in the traditional 
manner in most junior colleges — namely, boning up for jl 
"^prerequisite hurdle. It was also noted in Beal's study that pnly 
26 colleges made any effort to evaluate their remedial mathe- 
matics program. 

A more encouraging report on basic studies was pnade by 
Johnson (ED 044 104). He describes the progress of the Basic 
Studies Program at Tarrant County Junior College. The Tarrant 
program is a one-year curriculum designed for students who 
rank in the lowest quarter of their class. Communications, 
humanities, social science, natural science, career planning, and 
reading are the six study areas taught in an interdisciplinary 
context by a team of six instnictors, each responsible for 100 
students. It was ^ound that students in basic .studies persist in 
college at higher rates than those who hgive .similar academic 
characteristics but who are in other programs. The success 
enjoyed here forms a basic rationale for the creation of a special 
curriculum division in the junior colleges. 

Similar success with a basic studies curriculum is reported 
by Heinkel (ED 039 881). He examined the San Diego City 
College, General Studies Program and described the rationale, 
methods of selection, testing, and evaluation of the program. 
He found that the San Diego students, like those in the Tarrant 
study, persisted in college and that minority students in the 
program j|chieved greater success. 

The general, or basic studies, program often reflects the ideas 
commonly associated with the "core" curriculum. The core 
curriculum and curriculum development in general were topics 
at the Northern Illinoi.s University "Community Colleges Con- 
ference, 1969-1970 (ED 042 445). Another important part of 
the conference was the discussion on the incorporation of gen- 
eral education requirements into the core curriculum. 
O jsely associated with the basic studies curriculum is the 
]^ |^(^ pensatory** curriculum, now heavily supported by the 



federal government. Compensatory education is part of the 
governm(MU's effort to expand educational opportunities for 
underprivileged students. Florida has been a loader in this field 
and its efforts are reported in two major studies. The Florida 
Conununity Junior College Inter-Institutional Resear h Council 
reported a study of two Florida junior college compensatory 
progr;uns (ED 041 581). It includes descriptions of tests, ways 
to evaluate- achievement, and the identification of students' 
psychological problems. 

The second report, by Schafer and others, is a more complete 
study of compensatory education ( ED 046 370) . The 24 junior 
colleges included were studied according to the planning objec- 
tives, implementation, and evaluation of existing programs. 
The data revealed that 11.6 percent of the students in Florida's 
junior colleges were disadvantaged and that a thorough evalu- 
ation of the programs is neededc 

Black Studies 

In addition to basic studies, ethnic studies and ethnic prob- 
lems are becoming a permanent part of the junior college 
curriculum. Black or African-American studies can be con- 
sidered either as separate subject matter or as part of a basic 
studies program. Chicago City Colleges' treatment* of urban 
problems in black areas is reported by Daehr (ED 039 870). 
Major features of the program are outlined and its operation 
and evaluation considered. A follow-up study of the 67 Students' 
attitude toward the program was made and their performance 
was compared with students on other campuses in ChicagOi 

A more extensive effort to deal with the black community 
through the junior college is reported by the Southern Regional 
Education Board 'in Georgia (ED 046 380). Several "action" 
programs illustrate innovative procedures that show promise of 
increasing the enrollment of black students and providing pro- 
grams of such value as to keep them in school. Important con- 
siderations were found to be recruitment, - special services, a 
special curriculum, and new instructional methods. 

The most comprehensive examination of black studies has 
been made by Lombardi (ED 048 851). He states that black 
studies in the curriculum may be the most far-reaching reform 
in the history of the junior college because it has forced a re- 
examination of its fundamental philosophy. He bases this view 
on a national survey, undertaken in 1970, that revealed that 
virtually every type of junior college offers black studies and 
that some 242 institutions offered at least one course in black 
studies. Loiobardi discusses political considerations, ^ethnic 
studies in general, differences in types of black studies, and 
the social-economic factors affecting them. 

Vocational Education 

Vocational, occup; tional, and technical education have 
recently received a good deal of attention from researcherSi 
Especially notable are the reports on cooperative work-experi- 
ence programs. Boyer reviewed various aspects of this kind of 
curriculum in the Oct ober 197 0 Junior College Research Review 
(ED 042 455), where she looked at the value of work-experi- 
ence education and the promotional responsibilities of the 
college, 'and surve>cd existing vvbrk-experience programs. 

Cooperation between industry and junior college was re- 
ported on by the American Hospital Association (ED 045 086), 
The survey included 5,372 hospitals in the United States and 
Puerto Rico. Information was sought on the types of health 
occupations students are preparing for, the types of curricuU 
in hospitals of different sizes, the number of curricula in each 
hospital, and the geographic distribution of hospitals. 

Cooperative education was the subject of a dissertation by 
Basseri (ED 046 387). He proposed that mid-management 
training be undertaken by the junior college and offered a 
curriculum plan. Critical needs in cooperative education and 
I Hob requirements for management positions were identified. 
^ ^ * Many new occupational programs have been added to the 
curriculum, supporting the study made by Smith noted above, 
and many have been proposed and/or evaluated in research 
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reports. Onfi sMch program was reported by Fox (ED 045 085) . 
He calls for more eflFective programs for semiprofessional per; 
soiinel in the field of corrections. His report discusses the com- 
petencies needed, the jobs and the necessary training, and a 
variety of degree programs. 

Another special occupational program is reviewed by 
Favrean (ED 046 367). The author covers the many problems 
and needs in fire service education and details the special skills 
that should be included in the curriculum. The study revealed 
that the number of junior colleges offering this program, has 
increased 50 percent in the past five years. The suggested pro- 
grams are designed to lead to a Fire Science As^Jociale Degree 
and Fire Science Ccrtifir .te. 

The newly prominent public service occupations, such as 
health and fire, are becoming more sophisticated and will soon 
reach the point of beiug sciences. Law enforcement is another 
of these areas. Pace (ED 046 368) offers the junior colleges 
and law enforcement agencies altmative ways to merge re- 
sources to improve police training and education. Tlie report 
includes suggested curriculum; division of responsibilities be- 
tween colleges, police academies, and advisory committees^ and 
five examples of successful programs. 

Vocational ciuricula are constantly midergoing evaluation of 
botli their learning and financial accountability. Henderson 
offers suggestions for program planning and evaluation through 
the use of surveys (ED 045 087). He maintains that surveys 
will provide valuable information on student characteristics, 
manpower needs and projections, acccjntability, and financing, 
and suggests types of surveys, persons to be surveyed, and how 
to obtain feedback. 

Trends in Curriculum Development 

1. Crowth of a third major division in the junior college 
wrriculum, Basic/General Studies is fast becoming a third part 
of the general curriculum in many junior ojlleges. Unlike the 
traditional remedial programs, it is a comprehensive coverage 
of subject matter. English, mathematics, and other subjects are 
being combined into a coordinated curriculum, similar to the 
core curriculum and closely associated with compensatory edu- 
cation. The latter, heavily financed by the federal-government, 
attempts to deal with urban and other educational problems 
resulting from social and economic imbalance. 

2. Greater- influence from sociaUpoUtical upheavals. Tlie 
junior college acknowledges some of the social and political 
issues of mcdem society in its establishment of ethnic studies. 
Of special note is the addition of Black Studies courses to the 
curriculum. 



3. Expansion of vocationaUtechnical curriculum. The num- 
ber of occupational programs is increasing, especially those 
funded by the federal government. In addition to the reports 
submitted by the junior colleges, many generated by the ERIC 
Clearii.ghouse for Vocational-Technical Educatinn provide 
inrcimaaon on a number of occupations. Although the number 
of vocational-technical programs has increased, the heaviest 
emphasis in the junior colleges is still on the traasfer curriculum. 
The conflict betv.eer. traditional academic prestige and the 
need for a practical "less-than-collegiate'* curriculum continues. 

4. Continued innovation. Two major areas of curricular and 
instructional innovation receive attention - audio-visual ma- 
terials and auto-tutorial methods. Computers and self-instruc- 
tional materials are becoming more widely used. There is also 
a trend toward moving innovative practices directly into cur- 
riculum development, rather than confining them to classroom 
instruction. 

5. Use of instructional objectives in curriculum development 
Concurrent with the application of innovations to curriculum 
development is the use of instructional objectives as the basis 
for curriculum. There is some concern with the administrator s 
role in curriculum development, both negative and positive, 
and with the orientation of deans of instruciion to the use of 
instructional objectives. The use of objectives may also result 
from the demand for accountability, although 'accountability" 
is usually used only in its narrow financial sense, 

6. Articulation, Transferability of courses and a smooth 
transition from junior college to the university are still problems 
— just as they are between high school and junior college. State 
governments are becoming more involved in statewide educa- 
tional planning, possibly indicating the failure of the junior 
colleges to take the initiative in articulation. 

7. Evaluation. Of several broad areas in curriculum develop- 
ment that deserve further study, the first is research on evalua- 
tion. With the rapid expansion of the junior college curricultim, 
a closer examination could be made of the existing curriculum, 
in terms of achievement and purpose, and of individual courses 
and programs. 

Closely related to evaluation is the problem of establishing a 
rationale for curriculum development. Some efforts toward the 
development of a rationale are noticeable in the development of 
instructional objectives- Tliey are being used for individual 
courses, but few have been developed for the curriculum in 
general. - 

Young Park 
Public Administrative Analyst 
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Testing 

n 

The team on testing actively considered research 
findings and sought advice concerni ng _^the many aspects of 
testing along with the impact of testing upon the lives of 
people. The team has concluded thrit: 

1. Testing has played a vit .l role in determining 
those individuals prepared to receive post 
secondary education. 

2. , Testing has often been used effectively to deny 

opportunities to minority persons. 

3. Many of those responsible for interpreting test 
results have not received sufficient training 
to perform such a function. 

4. Selective admissions to certain specific programs 
in open door institutions have been made mostly 
on the basis of high scores rather than admitting 
those whose potential might not be reflected by 
test scores. 

5. Financial aid has often been awarded on the basis 
of test scores instead of financial need. 

6. Test scores are significantly and highly related 
to family economic status. 

7. Many teachers are lacking in knowledge and skills 
related to evaluation of students. 
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8. Once admitted, many minority students succeed 
despite initially lov/ test scores. 

9. Professional aspirations of minority students should 
not be discouraged merely because of low test 
scores. 

i For these and other reasons the team on testing offers 
the following rationale and recommendati ons f or changes in 
tejsting procedures at the community college level. 

Currently, there seem to be several levels of testing 
for students who are of major concern in equal access/equal 
opportunity. Testing may be for: 

K Entrance and/or identification. 

2. Diagnostic purposes to attempt to place students 
in instructional strategies or systems consistent 
with their goals. 

3. Instructional purposes to determine student pro- 
gress and updating of the curriculum. 

4. Entering special and/or specific programs 
(especially allied health). 

5. Comparative purposes with other curricula 
(specifically 3rd and 4th ytars in four-year 
institution programs). 

Assuming adequate recruitments of students, one of the 
first needs in terms of testing to provide minority students 
with equal access/equal opportunity is to identify the aca- 
demic needs of students. Students do not need to be judged 
on the basis of a single criterion such as the Florida 
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Twelfth Grade' Test. They need to be judged on multiple data 
sup-p^l4-e4-4>y ti^emse-T^^ other data required by the insti- 

tution. Research has shown that test norms based on the 
general Ameri can popul ati on are inappropriate for minority 
groups. Also, the use of tes^ts, especially as predictors, 
with minority groups lacks adequate validity. The 1968 
evidence of Kirkpatrick, et^ a2. acknowledges this fact as do 
more recent stud i es . (Kirkpatrick , 1968) 

During the past few years, the courts have exhibited 
an increasing tendency to review academic decisions about 
students with prospects^ of accelerated and more intensive 
review in the near future. These reviews appear to be the 
result of several forces. 

1. Increased sophi s ti cati^on and curiosity of students. 

2. The decline of the in loco parentis doctrine. 

3. Higher education being regarded as both a social 
necessity and as an i ndi vi dual ri gh t . ^ 

4. The expansion of civil rights protection by public 
authori ty . 

5. The developing notion that "state universities 
ar€ simply another agency of the state government 
to be policed, regulated, and whipped into a 
bureaucratic mold." (linarson, 1973) 

6. The new age of majority in \/hich students are 
adults rather than minors. (Young, 1973) 

• ! 
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Host measurement sp^eci al tsts , counselors, and teachers 

have agreed for many years that group tests yielding IQ 

\ 

scores are i nappropri ate f or decision making about certain 
subgr'bups and certainly not useful in making comprehensive 
decisions v/hea used as a single criterion. Some public 
$chool* systems such^as the New York City System fyave aban- ; 
'doned tests yielding IQ scores. ' ^ / 

It is recomitjended that group or standardi^^ed tests 
yielding IQ scores such as the Otis Quick Scoring Tests , 
the Otis-^Lennon Mental Abi 1 i ty Test , and the Cal i f ornia 
Test of Mental Maturity be discontinued at the present time 
for use in. the community colleges of Florida. 

Advisors to students should be encouraged tp make use 
of all available tools which are designed to assess student 
potential. Present day computer facilities are able to pro- 
cess different kinds of information for decision making^ 
Such procedures could, precl ude a l^ckstep curriculum and 
the tracking of students. Persons ^v|ho interpret these data 
should be trained. to more humanistically help the^student 
^da.a.1 with his progress through the i nsti tuti on. 

It is recomrirended that: 

1. The Florida Twelfth Grade Test be discontinued 

, ^ . . • / 

at the present time for use %s a program placement 

or counseling criterion in the community colleges 



of-Florida. - 

. 8 1' 
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2i H.upfanistic advising and/or counseling b"? effected: 

a. By immediate reduction of student to counselor 
ratio. This can be accomplished by hiring f 
more counselors and paraprofessionals, 

b. By employing more minority counselors. 

c. By having a program of in-service humanistic v 
training of existing counseling staff. 

d. By the use of peer counselors. 

3. Each institution utilize staff and program 
development (SPD) money for implementing equal 
access/equal opportunity for minority groups. 
Some examples of hov/ SPD money might be used for 
testing are : 

a. Support Comparative Guidance and Placement 
Program (CGPP) and Cognitive Style Mapping (CSn)o 

b. Evaluate altern#tive instructional strategleSo 

4. A data bank system be developed for easy access 

to multiple data and for problem solving. The data 
bank should include data similar to that available 
in the CGPP and CSM including biographical, aca« 
demic, and interest data. 
There is a need for a vehicle ^o get the counselor and 
the student together. The vehi cl e^shoul d be> useful in guiding 
the student for optimal success in accomplishing goalso The 
Comparative Guidance and Placement Program (,CGPP) and C^qnl- 
tive Style Mapping (CSfi) are two vehicles for use in 
counseling an(;I guidance in accomplishing these goalSo ThG 
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CGPP is probably the easier of the two to use and includes 
the following measures. 

1 . Biography Inventory. 

2. Reading. 

3. Comparative Interest Index. 

4. Sentences (Standard English). 

5. Mathematics. ' - 

6. Vaar 2000 (Reasoning). 

7. Mosaic Comparisons ( Precepti on ) . 

8. Letter Groups. 

See appendix A for a more complete description and use 
of the CGPP administered by the College Entrance Examination ' 
Board (CEEB). 

The Cogni ti ve Styl e Mapping (CSM) program requires a 
substantial training, but is designed to provide for better 
matching of students' goals with instructional strategies,- 

See appendix B for a complete description of the CSM program. 

/ 

The use of vehicles like the CGPP or CSM shbuld facili- 
tate student retention in the community colleges and increase 
the PTE for funding purposes. If the intervention of a more 
personalized and humanized educational system, effected 
through, use of the CGPP or CSfl, were to result in increased 
retention, the colleges would realize an increase in state 
funding, thus probably offsetting expenditures in personnel 
and materials needed to implement such programs. Beyond 
the economics of the case is the importance of providing 
a more meaningful educational experience for more students. 
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It is recommended that: 

1. A comprehensive guidance program be established 
using the CGPP or the CSM and that a study of the 
comparative ef f ects of~^hese two programs be 

carried out. 

' - 

2. A study b6 designed and carried out to determine 
the increase or decrease in FTE resulting from 

; • . 
t ■ 

counseling using the CGPP or CSM. 

Teacher developed informal tests, procedures, and 
materials can be Very valuable. A center for assembling 
and distributing teacher <leyeloped procedures and materials 
may be helpful. 

It is recommended that a materials center be housed 
at Valencia Community College under the direction of Ms. 
Thelma Dudley for the 1974-75 academic year to receive and 
distribute teacher developed tests, procedures, and material: 
not normally produced and distributed by publishing houses. 
A decision should be made by the Florida Association of Com- 
munity Colleges at its 1 975 . conventi on concerning housing 
of the materials center after the 1974-75 academic year. 

Certain programs within the community college have 
many more applicants than can be accommodated for instruc- 
tion. This condition is particularly true of the allied 
health programs. The setting of numerica^l goals is probably 
the best approach to be sure that minorities have equal 
access/equal opportunity for training and enpl oyment in the 
allied health area. The ^numeri cal goal would demand c'^at 
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a given number of minority students be accepted, given 
alternative instructional strategies, and a reasonable num- 
ber graduated. ^ 

It is recommended that numerical goals be established 
for Blacks., American Indians, Asians, and Spanish surnamed 
persons in programs whire there are more applicants than 
can be accommodated for instruction; for example, the'allied 
health area. 

In addiui.on to the type programs noted above, academic 
diagnostic testing is necessary. Test batteries such as 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) or the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (MAT) can be used for diagnosing diffi- 
culties in basic skills. The ITBS has subtests including 
vocabulary, reading, language arts , (spel 1 i ng-, punctuation, 
capitalization, etc)» work study, arithmetic, social s^iudies, 
and supplementary tests. The ITBS can be scored in slHrh a 
way in reading, for example, that one can determine if a 
student does' or does not know the main topics of paragraphs. 
The teacher's manual gives prescri pti ons for acquiring the - 
skill of knowing main topics of paragraphs. This procedure 
is generalized to other reading skills and other subtests. 

It is recommended that diagnostic tests such as the 
ITBS and MAT be used for academic diagnosis, especially in 
the basic skills areas. 

In addition to diagnostic testing of the traditional 
sort, community college instructors might supplement the 
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teaching of these skills with emphasis on the development 
of ego strength, which has come to be viewed as $ signifi- 
cant variable in scholastic achievement. David McClelland 
suggests in a recent article in the American Psychologist 
.that educational attempts to facilitate ego development 
may be beneficial to student learning. He begins by enum- 
erating some of the grievous fau'lts of currently used tests, 
especially the underlying presumption of native intelli- 
gence found just beneath the surface of most aptitu'de tests. 
, McClelland develops the notion that we ought to assess for 
those behaviors which are more pertinent to life functions, 
si'nce the evidence on current aptitude testing shows that 

0 

such tests correlate well with grades in college, but neither 
aptitude tests nor grades in college correlate well with 
any other behavior. 

McClel land's critique is followed by a listing of six 
principles to be used in assessment, one of which is the 
testing of competencies i nvol ved-,,i n cluste-rs of Tife out- 
comes. These competencies include such areas as communica- 
tion skills, patience, ego development, and moderate goal 
settings. The implication of this Suggestion for the manage- 
ment of learning is that such competencies can be taught, 
and they will be of value to the student in cofJing with real 
life situations. The development of such competencies may 
be more important than the achievement of high grades and 
test scores. 
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It is recommended that community college instructors 
investigate the approaches suggested by tIcClelland. 

It seems almost inevitable that teaching load be 
reduced to a level consistent with the accomplishment of 
student goals, as well as institutional ones. Some teachers 
will need a reduction for devoting time to counseling, others 
a reduction for curriculum revision, and still others for 
task force work or other activities. This is one of the 
most pervasive needs of the communi ty col 1 ege . 

It is recommended that teaching load be reduced to not 
more than 12 contact hours from the present 15 contact hour 
load required by law. 

Standardized tests have on many occasions been' used as 
a criterion for a student completing instructional courses. 
It would be very rare indeed for a standardized test to be 
appropriate to measure the objectives of an instructional 
course. Giving a standardi zed test'for course credit is an 
"after the fact" criterion and cannot be a better criterion 
than a course grade or ranking by testing for the outcomes 
of the objectives of a given instructional course. On the 
other hand, tests such as the ones in the College Level 
Examination Program (CLEP) are tests administered "before 
the fact" , to 'determi ne if students should receive credit 
for various courses without formal instruction. Community 
ct)llege students should be encouraged to prepare for and 
take various tests offered through CLEP to receive credit 
without formal instruction. 
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It is recommended that: 

1. No standardized test to be used as a criterion for 
completing an instructional course. 

2. A program be established to assist students to 
prepare for and tak*3 appropriate tests in the CLEP 
to receive credit without formal instruction in 
certain courses. In addition, community colleges 
and high schools must cooperate to see that all 
students are aware of the CLEP program. 

During the 1970's, court decisions based on Griggs v. 
C uke Power Company have included awards to those denied job 
opportunity through testing where the test is not sub- 
stantially related to job success. Skills tests such as 
typing are probably the only ones substanti aVTy rel ated to 
job success. State licensing by testing is another function 
of appropriate concern in this area. 

It is recommended that: 

1. Skills tests only be administered for the hiring 
of staff personnel when skills are related to job 
success. 

2. A liaison group be established between the community 
colleges and appropriate state licensing boards to 
consider more appropriate evaluation strategies 
than those presently used to i.nsure compliance with 
present Legal demands; i.e., nursing. 
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Classroom evaluation strategies have become extremely 
valuable and necessary for good school management and account 
ability. The need for providing assistance to teachers to 
develop and use various strategies is .great. 

It is recommended that an evaluation strategies 
specialist be employed to train teachers for adequate evalu- 
ation of outcomes of instruction. \ 

It has been reported that professional schools do not 
look with favor upon students who have received credit 
through the CLEP programe Until the rules and policies con- 
cerning credit by testing are revised, the unfavorable^ atti- 
tude toward students who receive credit through CLEP testing 
should not exist. 

It is recommended that credit earned via CLEP be as 
acceptable by profession^ * schools as any other segment of 
post-secondary education. 

There seems to be substantial evidence that almost all 
community college graduates who enter four-year colleges 
major in either business or education. This is a very 
serious problem and needs cooperative effort between the 
community college system and the university system. 

It is recommended that; community colleges and university 
system personnel direct efforts to assure that opportunities 
exist for Students from c"^mmunity colleges to enter fields 
of study in the universities in addition to business and 
education. 
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There is a direct relationship between course objec- 
tives, methods of instruction, and testing and- evaluation 
for the assignment of grades. At the beginning of the 
course, the student should know the objectives of the course 
and exactly what i expected of him. Feedback concerning 
the progress of a student during a course is absolutely 
necessary. 

It is recommended that a grade at the end of a course 
be justified in light of objectives, methodology of instruc- 
tion, and adequate evaluation. 

Summary List of Recommendations 

It is recommended that: / " 

1. The Florida Twelfth Grade Test be discontinued at the 
present time for use as a program placement or counsel- 
ing criterion in the community colleges of Florida. 

2. Humanistic advising and/or counseling be effected: 

a. By immediate reduction of student to counselor 
ratio. This can be accomplished by hiring more 
counselors and paraprof essional s . 

b. By employing more minority counselors. 

c. By having a program of in-service humanistic 
training of existing counseling staff, 

d. By the usf of peer counselors. • . 
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3. Each institution utilize staff and program development 
(SPD) money for implementing equal access/equal oppor- 
tunity for minority groups. Some examples of how SPD 
money might be; used for testing are: 

a. Support CGPP ahd CSM programs^. 

b; Evaluate alternative instructi onal strategi es . 

4. A data bank system be developed for easy access to 
multiple data and for problem solving. The data bank 
should include data similar to that available in the 
CGPP and CSM including biographical, academic, and 
interest data. 

5. « A comprehensive gui dance program be established using 

the CGPP or the CSM and that a study of the comparative 
effects of these two programs be carried out, 

6. A study be designed and carried out to determine the 
increase or decrease in FTE resulting from counseling 
using the CGPP or CSM. 

7. A materials center be housed at Valencia Community Col- 
lege under the direction of Ms. Thelma Dudley for the 
1974-75 academic year to receive and distribute teacher'^ 
developed tests, procedures, and materials not normally 
produced and distributed by publishing houses. A 
decision should be made by the Rlorida Association of 

r n rrrtn II n *j f u Collsgss st its 1975 conven tl on coi^csrni ng 
housing of the materials center after 1974-75 academic 

! 

}' 

year. 
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8. Numerical goals be established for Blacks, American 
Indians, Asians, and Spanish surnamed persons in pro- 
grams where there are more applicants than can be 
accommodated for instruction; for example, the allied 

r 

•health area. 

9. Diagnostic tests such as the ITBS and MAT be used for 
academic diagnosis, especially in the basic skill 

areas. ' ' . 

10. Community college .instryctors inves'ti gate' the approaches 

suggested by McClelland. 
13.' Teaching load be reduced to not more than 12 contact 

hours, from the present 15 contact hour load required 

b)^,law. ' - 

12. No standardized test be used as a criterion for com- 
pleting an instructional course. 

13. A program be established to assist students to prepare 
for and take appropriate tests in the CLEP to receive 
credit without formal instruction in certain courses. 
In addition, community colleges and high schools must 

^ cooperate to see that all students are aware of the 
CLEP program. 

14. Skills tests only b, 'dministered for the hiring of 
staff personnel when skills are related to job success. 

15. A liaison group be established between the community 
colleges and appropriate state licensing boards to 

t 
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consider more appropriate evaluation strategies than 
those presently used to insure compliance with present 
legal demands; iVeV, nursiijig, 

16, An evaluation strategies specialist be employed to 
train teachers for adequate evaluation of outcomes of 
i nstruction. 

17, Credit earned via CLEP be as acceptable by professional 
schools ^5 any other segment of post-secondary education. 

18, Community Colleges and university system persopi.al 
direct efforts to assure that opportunities exist for 
students from community colleges\to enter fields of 
study in the universities in addition to business and 
education. 

r' • 

19, A' grade at the end of a course be justified in light 

af objectives, methodology of instruction, and adequate 
eval uatlon • 
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Appendi x A 

ThV-Comparati ve Guidance and Placement Program (CGPP) 

The Comparative Gijiidance and /Placement Program (CG.PP) 
is designed for use with students who are entering two-year 
colleges and vocati onal -techni cal institutes.. Now is the 
fifth year the program of. the College Entrance Examination 
-Board has been administered (as of July, 1973) at approx- 
imately 225 colleges and vocation-technical institutes to 
some 280,000 students. Its experimental predecessor was 
administered at a number of institutions to 65,000 additiqnal 
students.- By collecting and analyzing information about 
each student's interests, background, abilities, and plans, 
the program provides a basis for sound guidancs of individual 
students. By suffiwarizing information about groups of stu- 
dents, it provides a basis for institutional study and ' 
planning. • ' 

Purposes. / 

The focus of the program is guidance of/students already 

» 

admitted, not selection for admission. Its, purposes are to^ 

1. Help students examine their interests and abili- 
ties in relation to the educational options open 
to them so they can make informed plans for their 
careers and courses. 

2. Provide th€ counselor or faculty advisor with a 
picture of each student as an individual so the 
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counselor can helpfhim plan an appropriate pro^ 
gram; identify En'^lish and mathematics .courses 
that are appropriate for him; and determine any • 
remedial, f i nanci al , or ot^her kinds of special 
ass^i stance He mayaneedT 

3. Describe the student body as a whole and groups 
within it so administrators can plan courses and 
services to meet students ' needs. \ 

4. ^ Inform faduVty about the characteristics of stu*- ' 
' dents they will teach and about their relative 

strengths and weaknesses in verbal, English, and' 
• mathematics skills. - /V 

Progcam Services. ' ^ . • / ^ ^\ 

The CGPP' offers a number of reporting and i nt^^rpreti v^ 
services. The Student Report is the basic service. V)(\ !on>6{- 
page ,yfcomp»:ehensi ve summary of .i^nf ormati on a"5out. the pidi - j 
vidiual student gathered^'by means'* of the questionnaires fiinxf 

tests, it includes: „ -/ 

ft • • 

■ - . / ^ - 

1. Interest and ability scorers, reported jin a norr^a- 
t.ive context. 

2. Predictions of performance in various programs of^* 
study and| in specific courses in English and 
mathemati cs , presented as .probabi 1 i ty|^statements 
rather than as gradq estimates. 

3. An indication of the student's financial need. 

4. A checklist for special; assistance the student 
wotild like. / 



Information from the Student Report is also provided 
in roster form, and it is available on punched cards /and 
taped for^machine processing* 

Other services offered by CGPP are statistical rep©fts 
for counselors, admi ni strators i and faculty follow-up 
studies that relate CGPP results to criteria of college par° 
formance, suSch as the grade-point average and individual 
course grade^ and interpretive publications for studeotSj, 
counselors, faculty, and administrators. 

Biographical Inventory. 

This questionnaire provides information for counseling 
and guidance, describing an entering class, and planning 
student services. The questions concern the student's back« 
ground; his plans for part-time employment., housing, trans« 
portation, and participation in extracurricular activities 
while he is on campus; his long-range educational and occupa- 
tional plans; areas in which he would like special assistance 
and his interests in various academic and vocational areaso 

Comparative Interest Index. 

Thi s ,que5tionnai re lists 176 activities and asks the 
student to indicate whether he likes, is indifferent to, ©r 
dislikes each activity. For example, "To design clothes, 
textiles, etc." and "To visit stores, factories, offices^ 
and other places of business to find out how their work Is 
carried on." Many of the activities are clearly related 
to specific fields of study and work. They are selected 
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from a wide variety of fields and are generally understand- 
able to students even if they have never engaged in the 
activities. 

Reading. 

The reading test consists of brief passages (50-250 
words) followed by related questions that measure four- 
crucial skills: comprehension of the main idea; compre- 
hension of specific details; ability to make inferences; 
abflity to extract the meaning of vocabulary from context. 
The subject matter in the passages is varied and is directed 
toward a variety of interests and reading preferences. The 
level of difficulty of the test facilitates identification 
of students who need remedial work. In addition, the test 
differentiates among levels of skill throughout most of the 
range of reading ability. 

Sentences (Standard English). 

This test measures a student's mastery of standard 
written English. It presents a series of sentences, many 
of which contain the types of errors frequently made in 
grammar, usage, word choi ce i dJ om, capitalization, and 
punctuation. The student is asked to recognize faulty 
English where it occurs. 

Mathematics. 

There are three mathematics tests: Mathematics C, 
Mathematics D, and Mathematics E. Students take only one 
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of 'the tests. Mathematics C consists of computation prob- 
lems in applied arithmetic. Students take Test C 'if they 
have not studied algebra or if they have studied algebra 
for less than one year. Test D, consisting of computation 
and elementary algebra problems, is for students who have 
studied algebra for one year. Test E, an algebra test, is 
for peop^^^^who have studied algebra for more than one year. 

Year 2000 (Reasoni ng) . O 

This test consists of a calendar for the first six 
months of the year 2000 and a set of directions for finding 
certain dates on the calendar. Each direction serves as 
a test question, and the student marks the date he chooses 
on the special calendar printed directly on the answer sheet. 

The directions become increasingly complex as the 
student proceeds through the test. Eventually, he is required 
to use several rules- in order to select a date. The ability 
needed to perform well on this test is often called "inte- 
grati ve reasoni ng. " 

/ 

Mosaic Comparisons (Perception). ^ 

This test is a measure of perceptual speed and accuracy. 

Letter Groups. 

This test requires the student to form and try out 
hypotheses. Essentially, the task is one of inductive 
reasoning ';n a nonverbal context. 
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Appendix B 



Cognitive Style Happing 



Dr. Josep.h E. Hill, President, and Dr. Derek N. Nunney, 
Vice President, Oakland Community College in Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan have synthesized educational research in 
what they call the educational sciences and hav*6 developed 



a Personalized Educational Program that utilizes cognitive 
style "mapping" as a vehicle to assist students' to achieve 
success in their own individual qollege progress. 

Dr. Hill originally used cognitive style mapping with 
an adult education program while he was at Wayne State 
University. He launched a full-fledged progr^am when he 
became president at Oakland Community College. Today, it 
is being used from kindergarten through graduate studies 
in many areas of the country. 

If we can agree that each person is a unique Individual, 
we can agree that each student has a unique way of using 
his senses, solving problems, making decisions, organizing 
information, and seeking meaning. We first must find out 
how he uses symbols; if he is essentially a reader or a 
listener; if he makes up his own mind or sees things as his 
family or associates see them; and if he likes to cate- 
gorize information, or compare and contrast, or find relation 
ships. At the outset, when he enters the community college, 
we should know as much as possible about his cognitive 
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style. The technique used to gather thi? information is 
called "mapping." Diagnostic test mater\al, some standard- 
ized te.;ts, and some test material developed at Oakland 
Community College, produce data for a "coinitive map" of 
each student. 

The mapping is followed by a session between the 
counselor and the student, during which an educational 
"prescription" is decided upon. Certain other personal data 
are gathered at this time, and the student has the distinct 
knowledge that hs is involved in planning his own program 
in a way previously not encountered in education. 

The Personalized Educational Program (PEP) planned 
for the student at this time schedules him in a class with 
a teacher or a team of teachers. Flexible programming then 
allows him to go to one of several instructional modes 
available. He may be sent to: * 

1. The Individualized Programmed Learning Laboratory, 
where full-time faculty, programmed tests, and 
audio-visual materiats are at hand. 

2. The Carrel Arcade, where he will work, independently 
or in small groups and where para-professionals 

and' extensi ve audio-visual materials prjvide content 

3. The Youth-Tutor-Youth program, where in 'ormal 
guidance and tutoring by advanced studejjts is 
offered. 
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4* The Learning Resources Center, where the inde- 
pendent student calls upon trained staff and 
searches and reads. 

5. Seminars, where the dynamics of group interaction 
provide enrichment as well as content. 

Courses in the PEP curriculum are broken down Into 
small units with well-defined objectives. Students take 
tests to move from one unit to the next. They must succ.eed 
in each before they move on. Successful completion of each 
unit reinforces a student's positive view of himself, of the 
course, and of the college system. The not unusual, nega- 
tive experience of receiving low grades aftar long studies 
is replaced by a succession of small satisfactory achieve- 
ments usually leading to success in the course. 

Constant interaction with faculty, para-profeskionals , 
^and tutors is designed to guarantee success for-tfie student, 
a growth in skills, and a modification of his cognitive map. 

In order to function within the educational system, it is 

I* • , ■ 

necessary for many students in the community college to build 
certain skills and abilities that lead to havi ng wel 1 -rounded 
or "augmented** cognitive maps. Successful completion of the 
units in the introductory courses assists in the modifica- 
tion that is necessary for the student to move on into 
advanced courses that may or may not be taught by faculty 
who have been trained in this approach. 

In order for a program of this sort to succeed, a 
commitment must be made by the institution to a philosophy 
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that embodies a belief in every i ndi vi dual '.s worth and a 
willingness to take the student from where he is and move 
him onward. From this base, administrative backing for the 
training of personnel and the allocation of spaces and funds 
must follow. Most community cqI leges in Florida already 
have a group of dedicated faculty who will welcome the 
opportunity, spaces, and budget allocated for service that 
is in some level of development. Most colleges have library 
and audio-visual materials with which they are attempting 
to meet student needs. What would be required would be an 
initial investment of funds for training personnel and for 
purchasing the diagnostic tests, a yearly budget for the 
scoring of tests XDr. Hill offers this service at cost 
through the computer, currently one dollar per student), 
and some consultant money for occasional assistance to the 
planning group as a project gets underway. It would be 
advisable to begin with a small project in order to learn 
the way, expanding when the team of counselors and teachers 
feels capable and has pulled together the necessary expanded 
materials. One of the outcomes of projects around the 
country has been a closer, coordinated counselor-faculty 
relationship, which is exceptionally effective when advising 
students. 

In Florida, Dr. Marion Neil of Florida State University 
is coordinating training institutes, with Dr. Hill and Dr. 
Nunney providing the instruction. Plans are underway for 
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1974-75 institutes in October, January, and May. The next 
institute is scheduled for October 27-Novembfer 1, 1974, in 
Orlando. For information, contact Dr. Marion Neil, Director, 
Educational Sciences Institutes, 1905 Chowkeebin Nene, 
Tallahassee, Florida, 32301; phone numbers: work, (904) 
644-4706; residence, (904) 878-2896. 

Brochures about the Educational Sciences, the 
Personalized Educational Program, and Cognitive Style may 
be secured by wr-'ting to: Dr. Derek N. Nunney, Vice 
President, Oakland Community College, 2480 Opdyke Road, 
Bloomffeld Hi 1 Is ,^Mi chigan 48013; phone number, (313) 
647-6200. 
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Human Relations- 

, , , 0 . ^ ^ ..■ . . , • 

Introduction,' ^ . 

From a ca»%ful examination of data included in the 
Plan for Equalizing Educational Opportunities in Higher 
Education in Florida , input frocn persons employed in the 
community junior colleges, and expression? from a sample ^ 
of students who have attended community colleges in Florida, 
it is apparent that the system needs to review critically 
all aspects of its responsibility in providing the necessary 
human equality for improving the life chances- for minority 
persons, Th€ relatively low number of minority group stu- 
dents wRo are entering and completing programs, as well as 
the absence of representative numbers of minority admini- 
strators, faculty, and support personi^el, raise serious 
questions about the sensitivity of the community colleges 
to the needs and aspirations of this important part of the 
community. 

It is impressive to note that the governing bodies of 
the Florida Community College System have publicly recordedv^ 
their commitment for equal access/^qual bpportunity to the 
community colleges with due regard to the elimination of 
historical barriers which have blocked and/or frustrated 
minority group members. If this determination is to result 
in success, an underlying and central aspect of every level 
of operation and personnel ' function in each community college 
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must be a heightened sensitivity which dearly coinmuni cates 
to minqri ty group me.mbers empathy respect , responsibility, 
and accountability. The extent to which a college is able 
to make these human- f actors.'real in the experiences of each 
member in its educational setting will determine the. degree ► 
tp which that instiJiution is moving toward' thes es tabl i sh- 
-ment of .-the quaVity of life necessary for effective teaching 
and learning.- -This quality of MJ^f^is an' equal. status 
relationship with jigfjority group members, characterized by 
mutuaV" respect,, mutual trust, mutual responsibility, and 
mutual accountability.: This important , goal necessitates the 
need for snore effective human relations skil-ls in the com- 
munity college, which at this point is critical. 

In an attempt to provid*e i nf b'rmati on . on human relation's 
which is felt to be useful in assisting the community col^leges 
to make the open-door concept a reality, this report has 
'been structured as follows: . ^ 

1. A. rationale which sets forth the assumptions 
upon which this document rests. 

2. Goals which identify some critical desired out- 
comes for the human relations aspect of equal 
access/equal opportuni^ty . 

3. Objectives which are behaviors necessary for the- 
realization of desired goals. 

; 4. Strategies and recommendations which suggest 
alternative methods by which the objectives 
might be accomplished. ^ ' 
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Rationale. 

To have^ i good, sound, healthy human relations atmos- 
phere in a community college, all levels, elements, and 
segments of the college population, 'including the governing 
board, should: 

1. Recognize and acknowledge the dignity and worth 
of each individual student, faculty member /and 
staff person as a human beingt 

2. Give special and positive attention to, take 
advantage of, and support educati onal , racial, 
cultural, economic, ancj other important dif- 
ferences faund among individuals within the 
total community college population. 

3. Be aware of the fact that what one person feels 

J or believqs about another person's worth, ability, 
or peculiar or special characteristics is shaped 
by what each person has learned in the home and 
through other 'groups with which he or she spent 
' most of his or her time' as a child and young 
adult. For example, a white instructor who grew 
up believing that^nost blacks are not smart enough 
for college may act in ''such a way toward ^black 
students that few of them will be able to pass that 
instructor's course. This failure on the part of 
blacks strengthens the "I told you so" attitudes 
that so often prevail. 
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^. Recognize that attitudes can be changed effectively 
if each individual, from chairman of the board to 
students, tests his or her feelings and beliefs 
against real life experiences. Persons in posi- 
tions of leadership and influence within the col- 
lege must be the first to test their |)eliefs and, 
if necessary, to change their attitudes if the 
total college community is going to work toward 
improving relations among all of the individuals 
on the campus and between the campus and the total 
community. 

5. Recognize that the open-door philosophy will truly 
become a matter of actual policy only when those 
on the outside looking in believe that all who 
would like to enroll are welcome and will be given 
the help they need to succeed once they are in; 
arid only when everyone already in or a part of the 
college, from chief executive to student to clerk, 
makes .every other human being feel that, he or she 
is a respected, important part of the college. The 
way we act toward others will be the real measure 
of our ability to make thrm feel welcome. Behavior 
affects attitudes, and attitudes affect behavior. 
Men and women Who are thinking about coming to school , 
or applying for a job in a community college get the feel of 
the college from the way administrators'^* faculty, staff, and 
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students act toward them; by the written policies and pro- 
cedures of thee college; and by the general attitude of the 
people in the total community as reflected in housing oppor 
tunities, the school system, child care and medical facili- 
ties, public transportation, the physical location of the 
college, and other important facets of living in a par- j 
ticular communityo 

While a community college is a community unto itself, 
it is also a part of and reflects the total community in 
which it is located. It has a responsibility to improve 
its own behaviors, attitudes, pol i ci es , and procedures, as 
well as to give leadership for the betterment of life to 
all in the larger community which it serves. 

However, it is not enough by itself to have a personal 
value system and a /set of attitudes and beliefs that are 
positive toward minority students. People need to have 
learned and at their disposal skills in dealing with human 
relations problems. For instance: 

1. The top admi ni s.trator who values the success of 
minority students but employs an autocratic manage 
ment style curtails the creative approaches other 
administrators i faculty, and staff would use to 
help students. 

2. Faculty who value success of minority students 
but who do not possess the human relations skill 
of giving negative feedback, ^^ithout it having a 
debilitating effect on the students' motivations 
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and self-Image are defeating their own value 
systems* 

3, Staff v^ho value and have positive attitudes 
toward minority students but have not learned 
listening skills which would enable them to 
really "hear" and appropriately respond to what 
the students are communicating are also defeating 
their own value system. 

4. A department within the college that is genuinely 
interested in the minority students* success but 
has not as a group learned how to do group problem- 
solving, end up in department meetings with mean- 
ingless in-group power struggles and "ego trips" 
v/hich are counter productive to students* successi 

Human relations workshops and other activities which 
deal with attitudes toward minorities and human relations 
skills development are viable means of change. Yet, sporadic 
and haphazard use of human relations workshops which are not 
tied directly tp,specific institutional pYoblems an* which 
do not flow from a thorough human relations heeds assessment 
are useless. If, on the o.ther hand, appropriate human 
relations training is part of an overall, well-planned and 
coordinated change effort based on a needs assessment, then 
these workshops and other activities can produce marked 
positive results. ' ■ 

In the final analysis, the evidence as to whether a 
healthy and supportive human delations atmosphere has been 
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established at a community college is determined by the 
students' (consumers') attiliUdes toward what the college 
has done to facilitate their meeting their personal, educa- 
tional, and social goals. 

Based on this rationale, the accomplishment of the 
following golals are essential for accomplishing equal access/ 
equal opportunity for minority students. These goals carry 
with them specific recommendations in the form of objectives 
for accomplishing the goals 

Goals and Objectives. 

I. The Division of Community Colleges. 

Goal . Through the establishment and maintenance 
of consistent, positive behavior patterns become a 
model of equal access/ecual opportunity at the 
professional level . 
Objectives. ' 

A. The make-up of the professional staff of the 
Division of Community Colleges will reflect the 
racial, cultural, and economic background of the 
state of Florida. 

B. The responsibilities and duties of minority 
group professional staff members will be equal 
to that of majority group professional staff 
holding the same position. 
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C. The Division of Community Colleges will continue 
to develop staff competencies in the area of 
human relations to help facilitate individual 
community colleges implement the equal access/ 
equal opportunity plan. 

Strategies . 

A. The Division of Community Colleges will coordinate 
off-campus worKshops for itself,, presidents, vice 
presidents, and deans to focus on implementing 
strategies, personal attitudes, and human rela- 
t'ions skills. Consideration should be given to 
the use of external human relations consultants. 

A spin-off from this would be that administrators 
from local campuses could evaluate the possibility 
of using consultants on their own campuses. 

B. The staff of the Division of Community Colleges 
will hold a workshop for itself, run by external 
control, to assess any human relations training 

\needs. ' Follow-up workshops based on these needs 
should be scheduled. 

The Administration.^^ 

Goal , To establish and/or maintain consistent 
administrative behavior patterns at each community 
college so that a larger percentage of minority stu- 
dents will meet with success. 
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Objectives. 

Pi. To hire black administrators for upper level 

Ol, .... ■ • - , 

administrative positions of dean or above in 
each community college; 

B. To increase the ratio of the black teaching 
faculty, staff, and mi ddle- level management 
at each community college. 

C. To communicate clearly to the college faculty 
the administration's commitment to affirmative 
action and equal access/equal opportunity. 

D. To communicate clearly to the community a commit- 
ment to affirmative actidn and equal access/eo ial 
opportuni ty. 

E. to receive feedback from minority population in 
the community regarding their needs, perceptions 
Of the college, expectations of the college, 
problems, and perceived ways of solving these 
problems . 

F. To create an on-going human relations program. 

G. To develop policies and operational procedures 
for a program of professional self-renewal for 
themselves, the faculty, and the staff. 

H. To develop a systematic program of input and feed- 
back from all students, especially minority 
students, concerning the institution on all levels 
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strategies. 

A. Presidents or campus vice presidents should take' 
responsibility through their Campus Council or 
equal organizational structures and for identifying 
problems in human relations. 

B. After problejns have been identified, the Campus 
Council, or equal organizational structure, should 
take responsibility for implementing strategies for 
improving human relations. Techniques may involve 
workshops in the areas of management styles, role 
definition, organizational structure, problem- 
solving and decision-making procedures, and attitude 
assessment. The entire program should be evaluated 
at each steps A possible time-table may be: 

1. Problem identification, October 1, 1974, 
through January 1, 1975. 

2. Planning and implementation, January 1 through 
April 30, 1975. 

3. Evaluation, June 1 through August 30, 1975. 

4. Planning and implementation' for 1975-76 
academic year. 

Problem Identification 
October 1, 1974, through 
.laniia'rv 1 , 1 975 1 

Planning and 
Implementation 

January 1 through 

Eval uation 

June 1 through 
August 30. 1975 



Set up a minority advisory committee to the 
president. The function of this committee would 
be to communicate concerns of the minority com- 
munities and to make specific recommendations. 

D. Institute a comprehensive in-service staff 
development training effort. 

E. Place students on major committees in the 
institution. 

F. Involve non-leaders in formal conferences on and 
off campus. 

III. The ~F-c^G4A4y. 

Goal . — To establish and promote consistent teaching 
behavior patterns at each community college so that a 
larger percentage of minority students will perceive 
and be convinced that they can and will successfully 
complete programs in which they are interested and for 
which they qualify. 
Objectives. 

A. To make every effort to develop a positive class- 
room atmosphere that will facilitate the students' 
holding positive self-images. 

B. To develop an atmosphere of col 1 eagueshi p among 
majority and minority faculty so that the stu- 
dents can benefit from all available resources. 

C. To develop an atmosphere where students and com- 
munity members, particularly those of minority 
groups, may serve as resources in order to give 
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the students maximum benefit of all available 
resources that will assist tn their^evelapment, 

D. To demonstrate a desire and an eagerness for 
students to be successful. 

Strategy. 

The administration support in-service workshops 
based on needs assessment v/hich might involve a 
variety of human relations learning experiences. 
For i nstance: 

1. Giving negative feedback to students without 
being demeaning or insensitive. 

2. Utilizing classroom conflict in a positive 
way. 

3. Giving and receiving positive and negative 
feedback from peers and students. 

The Staff. 

Goal . In the performance of their roles, staff will 
develop and reflect consistent, positive behavior 
patterns that will result in making all people feel 
welcome at the college. 
Objective. 

The staff will examine their attitudes and 
behaviors to assess their effects on minority 
students. 
Strategy. 

The administration support in-service workshops 
and other activities based on a needs assessment. 
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For Instance, such a needs assessment might 
indicate some of the following training. needs : 
}. Listening skills. 

2. Speaking skills. 

3. Feedback skills. 

4. Attitude awareness. - 

5. Behavior impact. 
The Students. 

Goal . Establish and mai ntain Consistent behavior 
patterns that will cause him/her to maximize success. 
Objectives. 

A. Students will see themselves as worthy individuals 

B. Students will see the worth in others and respect 
their differences. 

C. Students will examine their personal , educati onal , 
and vocational goals to see, if they are moving 

in the direction of their highest potential. 

D. Students will experience an educational climate 

in which high priority is given to student involve 
ment, programs, relevant courses, and learning 
experiences of the community college. 

E. Students will assess their behavior patterns to 
see if they are utilizing the resources of the 
college and community to fulfill their personal 
goals. 

F. Students will examine their dropout potential to 
see if this possibility can be reduced. 
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strategies. 

A. That each institution establish a committee or 
an organization for non-white concerns as an 
integral part of the col lege_organi zati onal 
structure. 

B. That systematic programs for the implementation 
of the above objectives be set by the admini- 
stration. Inplementation may take the form of 
group coun^ling, human relations oriented 
instructional strategies, and special v/prkshops 
for students in the above areas. 

Consultants. 

Some of the recommendations in this report may require 
the speci.al skills of human relations and organizational 
development consultants. Many community qolleges'have 
internal consultants, counselors, and faculty on their staffs 
who can design and implement special workshops and other 
activities in this area. Even when internal staff are av?iil- 
ab.le, it may be wise to have the objective insight of 
external consultants at appropriate times. 

, Human relations consultant is a very broad term and 
often subsumes within it organizational development cortsultant 
A human relations consultant is an indiv^idual who possesses 
abilities to train people in the use of human relations 
skills such as giving and receiving feedback, confl-ict util- 
ization , effecti ve .group membership skill^. These skills 
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are basically in, the interpersonal and intergroup area. 
An organizational development consultant usually is trained 
in the above skills, plus skills that are helpful in wider 
organizational problem-solving. 
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Recruitment and Retention of Minority Faculty, 
Professional Staff, and Students 

While the recruitment and retention of minority fac- 
ulty, staff, and students is a process which must involve 
the entire college communi ty--students , faculty, staff, 
administration, trustees, alumni, and citizens of the dis- 
trict served--the direct responsibility for effective 
recruitment and retention policies and procedures falls 
clearly on the administrative officers of each college. 
The process is influenced deeply by many external forces, 
including federal and state policy and the temper of public 
opinion. The public community college is committed 
to providing services to the entire community (district) 
and this commitment must extend to all minorities. 

At the insistence of the IJ. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare it became necessary for our commun- 
ity colleges to re-examine their policies and practices to 
identify and remedy any shortcomings in relation to meeting 
the needs of minorities, especially black citizens. This 
re-examination led to the development of Plans for Equal- 
izing Educational Opportunity in Public Higher Education in 
Florida. The Plans, accept e 4 by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in June, 1974, have been 
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v/idely disseminated and are probably quite familiar to 
administrative officials in Fl ori da publ i c community 
col 1 eges . > 

The following recommendations have been developed as 
an aid to the Division of Community Col i eqcs , boards of 
trustees, presidents, faculties, and staffs in their imple- 
mentation of these plans. It is certainly not intended 
that every recommendation be implemented at every commun- 
ity college. In fact, some recommended actions are already 
in effect at most community colleges, at least in some 
form. Hov/ever, it is hoped that every community college 
president and the director of the Division will utilize 
this series of recommendations in pla^nning and implementing 
effective recruitment and retention programs. 

General Actions to be Taken 

I, Adopt firm policies of non-discrimination in employ- 
ment, in admission of students, and in treatment of 
all employees and students, going beyond minimum 
legal requirements; such as: 

A. . Posting reminders of these policies conspicuously 

throughout the campus; and including policy state- 
ments in catalogs, on employee recruitment 
materials, and on purchasing documents. 

B. Provi di ng \regul ar programs of familiarization and 
up-dating of information concerning equal oppor- 
tunity/equal access for all employees: 
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administrators and faculty, professional and 
^ classi fled staff. 

C. Establishing effective monitoring systems to 
insure internal compliance with institutional 
policies and federal guidelines. 

D. Appointing bi racial groups representative of all 

' segments of the college, including students, with 
responsibility for seeking, evaluating, and mediating 
concerns within the area of equal treatment 
of minorities. 

E. Establishing programs for maintaining currency in 
policies, interpretations, and effective methods. 
(Systematic review of current literature, attend- 
ance at affirmative action conferences, visits to 
institutions reputed to have exenplary programs, 
monitoring of institutional management behavior 
to assure congruence with affirmative action 
documents.) 

F. Seeking truly representative minority citizens to 
serve on boards of trustees. 

II; As the one central locus of statev/ide influence on 

community colleges, the Division of Community Colleges 
must continue to enunciate the requirements of the 
accepted Plans . 
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Financial Aid . 

I. Seek to coordinate financial aid programs with 
the Division of Community Colleges and the 
Scholarships and Loans Section of the Department 
of Education. The local community colleges must 
articulate local problems to state financial aid 
^officials. 

11. Establish a coordinating system among financial 
aid officials, public welfare officials, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and others within state 
and governmental agencies, 
III. Provide mechanisms within the community college 

structure whereby a student may receive financial 
aid while attending school part-time, 

IV. Reevaluate students" personal needs and readjust 
budgets to reflect increased cost of living. 
V. Consider granting fee waivers to all poverty 
level students to expedite registration, since 
financial aid applications take an extended 
period of t'lpie for processing. 

VI. Begin to devise mechanisms through which "walk 
in" students (late registrants) may receive 
adequate help with finances and academic problems 
inherent in late registration. 
VII. Designate one or more full-tine financial aid 

officers at each community college, v/ho v/ill be 
free from other college responsibilities. 
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VIII. Recognize that it is the responsibility of the 

college to disseminate information about financial 
aid and to help students complete all forms needed 
for financial aid. While students and their 
parents are required to provide the necessary 
information about family income, they are typically 
unable to complete all required forms accurately 
and on time without the help of the college finan- 
cial aid officer. The college should be willing 
to send representatives into homes at student 
request to explain the application process and to 

N 

^help parents complete the forms. 

Faculty and Staff 

I. When examined on horizontal and vertical planes, 
the racial and ethnic composition of the faculty 
and staff should parallel the racial and ethnic 
mix of the community served. 

A. Examples of horizontal plane (not necessarily 
in ascending order). 

1. Laborers. 

2. Clerical staff. 

3. Supervisors. 

4. Faculty (by rank if any). ' 

5. Department chai rmen. 

6. Division chairmen. ^ 

7. Deans. 
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8. 



Vice Presidents. 



9. 



Presidents. 



10. 



Students. 



Freshmen. 



Sopfromores . 



B. Examples of vertical plane. 



1. 



Admini strator*5 



2. Faculty. 

3. Counselors. 

4. Classified staff. 

5. Students. 

a. Certificate programs, 

b. A.S. uegree programs. 

c. A. A. degree programs. 



II. The community should be viev/ed as the district in . 
the case of community colleges, or as the entire 
state in the caise of the Division of Community 
Colleges. Thus, a college such as Hillsborough 
Community College might use 13.6 percent black 
employees, and students as a goal for all planes of 
the employee and student groups, reflectivfi of 
13.6 percent black population in Hillsborough 
County while the Division of Community Colleges 
might use 15.3 percent as a standard since blacks 
account for this percentage of the total popu- 
lation of Florida. 
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III. The formation of an informal organization of minor- 
ity faculty and staff (e.g., black professionals) 
should be encouraged as a means for resolution 
of minority concerns, encouragement of cohesion 
among minority employees, and recruitment of nev/ 
personnel . 

IV. .Prepare, disseminate, and up-date annually a 
directory of all minority employees of the 28 
community colleges and the Division of Community 
Colleges; This directory should* include the fol- 
lowing information. 

A. Name 

B. Address and telephone number (home and work). , 

C. Title. 

D. Position and location (department, division, 
campus , college) . 

E. Race. 

F. Sex. 

G. Educational level attained and institution of 
last degree. 

The directory would accomplish several desirable 
effects. • 

The res ii ts of minority practices of the 
28 community colleges would receive 
exposure. 

Minority persons seekirtg promotions could 
become knov/ri to a wider range of hiring 
officials. iS2 
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3. Special efforts to involve minority 
personnel state-wide v/ould be greatly 
simplified (appointment of state bi-racial 
panels, enco'uragenent to. become active in 
FACC, etc. ) . 

V. Preserve the right of the college to enrpToy faculty 
and professional staff who ha-ve not completecjl 
masters degrees. This right should not be negoti- 
ated away in collective bargaining. 

Strategies for Faculty Recruitment 

I. Inform al 1 admi nistrators , faculty, and staff of 

the requirements of the Florida Plans for Equalizing 
Educational Opportunity and the i nsti tuti onal pi ans 
for implementation. 
II. Review established criteria for hiring to determine 
relevance of criteria. to the competencies required 
for the position and to determine whether or not 
the criteria systematically exclude minorities. 
Example. Few blacks hold significant administrative 
posts. If a hiring criterion is five years 
experience in an administrative position, there may 
be essentially no black person qualified for the 
position. Question. How essential is the five- 
year experience criterion? 
III. At the state level, establish policies which require 
community colleges to advertise every job opening 
widely enough to give minority persons equal access 
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to employment. Themeans of advertising may 

it,. 

include radio and TV announcements, insertion of 
advertisements in newspapers .and magazines enjoying 
a v/ide circulation among the minority population 

o 

i7 

and mailing of vacancy lists to key minorfty 
personnel at other colleges and universities* 
Minority magazines and nev^spapers might include 
major newspapers in Detroit and other cities with 
large blacK populations; Afro American Hews . 
Amsterdam t^eWs . Pittsburgh Coifrier , Ebony , Jet , and 
professional journals* Adequate time for advertising 
and solicitation of applications must be pro- 
vided before filling positions* ^ 
Provide a state-wide system for exchange of infor- 
mation about openings and potential candidates for 

positions at community colleges and the Division 

^ .1 
office.. , . 

Appoint a powerful affirmative action team with 
authority and responsibility wilthin the college con- 
sisting of heavy representation of minority personnel 
and at least one high administrator (president or 
vice president). Enlist the aid of this team in 
seeking candidates who can be contacted as openings 
occur. Provide funds for secretarial services, 
telephone, and for the team to send representatives 
to major institutions which have significant numbers 
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of minority* persons in training programs appropriate 
for anticipated job opernings. (Atlanta University 
System, Meharry, North Carolina AST Univ., Virginia 
State College, Hampton Institute, Howard UniVc, 
Muskeegee, Fisk, Southern Univ., and predominately 
white institutions with a significant enrollment of 
minority students.) 
VI. Establish numerical or percentage goals by divi- 
sions to involve all hiring personnel. Every depart- 
mer\t should have a minimu'tn of one minority member 
regardless of the size of department. 
VII. Recognize the need for balance by sex among minor- 
i ty personnel . n 
VIII. Utilize staff and program development funds as a 
recruitment tool. Many minority persons who* have 
not achieved the masters degree could jcomplete the 
degree within some specified period if given 
institutional assistance and released time. The 
department chairman must accept the responsibility" 
for assisting persons hired under such circum-, 
stances to meet the usu^l requirements for con- 
" tinuation of employnent and advancement. 
IX. Arrange for prospective minority faculty to visit 
^ the college campus and talk with administrators 
and other minority personnel to determine the 
climate of the college in relation to minority 
concerns. • * . 
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X* Contact local organizations (Urban League, Commun- 
ity Action Agency) and business, industrial, and 
governmental agencies for suggested candidates for 
employnent, # 
XI." utilize public 'nd pri vate empl oynent' servi ces , 
XII. Contact presidents »or executive directors of„schol- , 
arly and/or professional organizations for suggested 
minority candidates'. 

Strategies for faculty 
anT^Profe sslonal Staff Retention 

I. Provide orientation and in-service vaDrkshops to 

insure minority personnel of sufficient informa- 

■ d 

tion auout their responsi bi 1 i ti es and the college 
i n general ^ 

II. 'Provide a human relations committee to discover, 

evaluate, and mediate concerns of minority faculty, 
staff, and students. ? 
III. Hire sufficient numbers -of minority members to 

insure a feeling of identity with a group, rather 
than a feeling of isolation. 

IVt Pruvide a sati sf actory employment environment 

(office assignment, secretarial assistance, teaching 

schedules, teaching aides, etc.). 

V. Reviev/ promotion and continuing contract (tenure) 

policies to insure non-discrimination. Question. 

Are minority faculty and staff expected to meet 

higher standards of excellence than non-minority 

personnel ? , . 
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t' VI. When minority personnel are involv.ed in the 

resolution of problenls especially significant to 
minorities, two cautions are appropriate. 

A. Minority personnel should not be held solely 
or primarily responsible for solving minority 
problems. 

B. Minority personnel should be provided oppor- 
tunities for participation in all facets of 
the col lege. , 

VII. Provide representation for minorities by their 
appointment to all significant college-wide 
comnri ttees . 

VIII, Encourage membership and active participation in 
groups related to community college education 
(AACJC, FACC, and appropriate learned and pro- 
fessional . organi z a tions) . 
f IX. Provide professional amep^ities to minority 

employees as to other e/ployees (attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings, professional study leaves, 
research or performance grants), 

X. Be alert to the "i n/ti tuti onal i zation" of minority 

/ . 

employees. After A short time of employment at the 
college, the minqfity employee may not be as repre- 
sentative of the minority group as before. This 
factor can be sTignificant when using only internal 
membership on advisory committees or othfer groups 
whiqh makeoor influence policy. Especially 

■ ■ I'll 
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vulnerable *may be administrators and, other minarity 
appointees who must function without minority peers. 
XI* Investigate lo-cal practices which affect living 

conditions of minority persons, and take action to 
alleviate any unequal treatment in housing or other 
aspects pf life which can legally be the concern of 
the college. Reli'^if can 'be sought in the courts', 
but there are many techniques for destroying illegal 
discrimination shorj: of suit (community action 
groups, conferences on.role of police .in the com- 
munity, meetings with Board of Realtors, investiga- 
tive panel s from federal and local housing authori.- 
ties, city and county commissioners, department o,f 
health, zoning boards, planning councils, and wel- 
fare agencies). 
XII. Be sensitive to and alter employment policies, pro- 

0 

cedures,^and practices which are perceived by 
' employees as reflection of either institutional 
racism or unfair discrimination. The college must 
establish a track record of advancement of minority 
personnel in all areas of employment. ^ 
XIII. Guard against appointment of minority individuals 
in staff roles to the exclusion of lin^e positions. 
Currently there are almost no deans* position,s and 
only a few assistant deans' positions held by 
minority persons. There are no minority presidents 
or vice-presidents of Florida cqmmunity colleges. 
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XIV. Examine patterns of behavior to determine v/hether 
or not the college unwi tti ngly portrays biases in 
relation to minority persons. Questions. Do any 
college committees have black chairpersons? Are 
any departments headed by blacks? Are any commun- 
ity advisory groups, other than minority emphasis, 
chaired by blacks? . 
XV. Utilize staff and program development funds as a 
retention tool. Many minority persons who have 
not achieved the masters degree could complete the 
degree vn* thin some specified period if given 
i nsti tutional assi stance and rel eased time. The* 
department chairman must accept the responsibility 
.for assisting persons hired under^such circum- 
stances to meet the usual requirements for continua 
tion of employment and advancement. 

Recru itment of Students ' 

I. The president and top administrative staff must 
make it clear that there is absolute commitment to 
equal access/equal opportunity. 

A. Develop institutional plans for student recruit 
ment and retention, al 1 ocate budget , assign 
responsibilities clearly, hire and train nev; 
staff as needed . 

B. Establish numerical goals for racial and ethnic 
mix. 
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C. Monitor and measure progress institutionally. 

D. Establish bi-racial professional advisory 
boards to serve as recommending bodies to 
specific programs; e.g., health related 
programs . ' . 

E. Establish and use community oriented and 
minority represented advisory boards to serve 
as recommending bodies to the president and to 
provide communication links with their partic- 
ular segments of the community. These people 
should receive recognition for their contri- 
butions . 

F. Hold periodic lunch or breakfast meetings with 
other influential citizens in the minority 
community. 

G. Provide feedback from recruitment to influence 
the institution broadly and the recruitment 
program specifically. 

H. Conduct multi-ethnic awareness sensitization 
for new employees; faculty, staff, and admini- 
strators. ^ 

I. Provide in-service human relations workshops 
for established employees; faculty, staff, and 
administrators. 

Allsegments of the college should be involved in 
the recruitment effort. 
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A. Establish responsibility with one person for 
directing minority recruitment and for the 
tasks involved. Establish an adequate affirma- 
tive act i on budget. 

B. Use a college committee to advise, produce 
materials, and evaluate. Use^ subcommi ttees for 
high school recruitment, industry and business 
recrui tment , dropouts, etc. 

C. Appoint and use a multi-ethnic advis.ory com- 
mittee on recruitment and retention. 

D. Utilize current students in various recruit- 
/ ment activities. 

E. Encourage involvement of current students in 
community services programs. 

F. Utilize minority cpmmunity college students 
as tutors, and thus recruiters, in outreach 
centers. 

G. Utilize teacher aides trained by the college 
as college representatives. 

H. Utilize alumni" as "satisfied customers." 

I. Obtain faculty articles/scripts for airing on 
radio and T.V, 

J. Involve mu It i -ethnic counsel or s and financial 

aid specialists. 
K. Conduct workshops to train faculty and others 

in recruitment and human relations techniques. 
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L. Schedule counselors for duty on weekends, and 
publicize their availabfli ty through mass 
media. 

Identify and focus on target pppulations. 
A. Identify geographic areas where dispropor- 
tionately low percentages attend the college, 

.1 

Then, intensify minority refcrui tment there. 



B. Utilize federal Upward Bound, Talent Search, 
and Speci al Services programs for identifica- 



C. Identify minority student leaders in high 
schools and recruit them strongly, 

D. Recruit adults from minority communities. 



E. Identify under-employed and set up courses for 
them. 

F. Examine night offerings to determine appropriate- 
ness for clientele. Do the offerings provide 
opp^ortunity for completion of A. A. programs for 
people v/ho can attend only at night? Are full 
counseling services available at all campuses 
involved in night programs? 

6. Explore the feasibility of weekend college 
programs. 

H. Advertise in military publications. 

I. Continue to mail information to dropouts, 
graduates, certificate holders, and no shows 
from previous terms. 



tion of potential students. 
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utilize a v/ide variety of methods in reaching 
minorities. 

A. Conduct community studies to determine the 
\ population of m^inorities, economic status, 

geographic/racial mix. 

B. Use a mul ti -pronged approach since not all 
minorities respond to the same things. 

C. Project a mul ti -eth|)i c image in all recruit- 
ment acti vi ti es . ^ 

D. Send personal letters (handwritten) from 
assigned counselors to minority applicants 
inviting pre-regi strati on visits for help. 

E. Assign each minority student to a specific 
counselor and a financial aid contact. 

Fo Encourage faculty teams to conduct door-to-^ 
door canvassing. 

G. Publish schedules of classes in major nev/s 
papers whi ch ci rcul ate to minority communities. 

H. Prepare public service announcements on every 
college program and make facilitating contacts 
v/ith radio and television. 

I. Utilize printed and visual materials, including 
TV. 

J. Obtain and use a mobile van jn the outreach 
program. 

K. Prepare general information leaflets to give 
all campus visitors. 
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Provide evening staff for essential admini- 
strative, counseling, and public services. 
M. Arrange with black ministers for college visi- 
bility in churches. Students might teach 
teenage classes as visitors. Perhaps the mini- 
ster can deliver sermons on education or provide 
a.fev/ minutes for the college president to 
speak to congregations. 
Utilize activities which will improve the percep- 
tions held by minorities concerni ng the community 
col 1 ege. 

A. Conduct surveys to determine the ^col lege image 
among minori ties , assess factors involved and 
effect needed changes. 

B. Develop factual programs designed to project - 

an accurate image of the college and its programs 
and goals. Involve minority students in pre- 
paring messages such as brochures. 

C. Eliminate racist overtones from all literature 
published by the college. Photograph mi nori ti es 
in academic as well as vocational settings. 
Mention minority organization. 

D; Use minority emphasis TV and radio programs 
and stations as vehicles. 

E. Contract with a commercial firm to prepare 
a TV spot with a black comedian such as Bill 
Cosby to sell community colleges to minority 
148 
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citizens. . One video tape could be used state- 
wide v/ith a "tag" for each local college. 
Prepare and distribute advertising material 
aimed directly at minorities. 
Erect signs in minority sections of -the dis- 
trict emphasizing the college's appeal to 
mi nori ti es . 

Send teams representing faculty and students^ 
both minority and non-minority, into low income 
areas for informal visits with residents. 
Have representatives wear name tags in order 
to give a prospective student a personal, contact. 
Provide summer sports programs to attract young 
minority students to campuses. 
Invite minority leaders (black congressmen, 
legislators, athletes, doctors, businessmen, 
etc.) to campus and invite minority citizens 
from the. community to attend. 

Provide entertainment to the minority community 
as an extra when name entertainers come to the 
college. 

Provide pre-college assistance. How to apply 
for admission and financial aid. How to get 
transcripts, etc., regardless of the institu- 
tion the student plans to attend. 
Offer a course in career planning for high 
school students . 
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0. Have community activities on campus involviiig 
elementary and secondary students to promote 
their identification with th^e college. 

P. Hake it easy for students to find their way 
around campus* Provide color coded signs, 
campus maps, and guides during orientation and 
registration. 

Q. Establish goals and work toward elimination of 
discrimination in social organizations, espec- 
ially student orjganizations , and in off-campus 
housing and employment. 

o 

Take the college to the people. 

A. Offer courses and -locate permanent facilities 
in the heart of residerttial areas, farms, 
factories, and businesses where minority persons 
can most readily attend classes. 

B. Send recruiters to recreational centers. 

C. flake contacts and distribute literature at 
shipyards, factories, businesses, barber shops, 
beauty shops, laundromats. Sometimes classes 
might even be taught there. Consider the 
possibility of placing carrels and computer 
terminals in unlikely places. 

D. Set up displays at fairs and shopping malls and 
at conventions and meetings involving signifi- 
cant minority representation. 
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£• Utilize a welcome wagon letter from the presi- 
dent with a reply card. 
Mail information to home$ of all minority 
famil ies* , 

Hold a Parent Night on the community college 
campus aad invite minority high school seniors * 
and their parents for briefings on financial 
aid and for counselor assignments, 

H. Contact parents of out-of-school youth to 
encourage them to motivate their children to 
seek a col lege educati on, 

I, Teach courses on radio/TV with telephone feed- 
back to provide incentive for neighborhood 
groups to enroll • 

J, Teach classes in hospitals and prisons^. 

K. Empower one or more indi vi dual s to make commit- 
ments of financial aid and admission in face-to- 
face contacts at outreach locations. 
VIK Provide special services needed by those students 

recruited by the college. 

A. Assume responsibility for providing the special 
services essential to the success of students 
(special counsel ing, health and academi c 
servi ces , ori entati on acti vi ti es ) • 
Assist students in securing housing and/or 
provi de transportati on . 

C. Provide day care centers so that young mothers 
of small children may attend college. 
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D. -., Remove or reduce the hassle in registration. • 

E. Provide immediate response to applications for 
admission and on-site registration when' stu- 
dents apply, v/hether on campus or at a satel- 
lite 1 ocati on . ' 

F. Provide assistance to students in completing 
application forms and financial aid question- 
naires. 

•fi. Wa^ye appl i cati on ' and registration fees for 
all poverty level students or abolish such 
fees state-vnde, especially for minorities. 

H. Pveserve some scholarships and work-study 
positions for minorities and provide equal 
access to other financial aid. 

I. Provide assurance of continued aid to students 
who return after brief "stop outs." 

J. Provide private fi/nds for grants-in-aid to 
mi nori ty students . 
1_ K. Provide summer institutes f or prospecti ve stu- 
dents who have educational handicaps. 
VIII. Review curricular offerings and modify then as 
necessary to insure responsiveness to minority 
needs. 

A, Require i npact-on-mi nori ti es studies before 
implementing any major changes. 

B. State admission criteria clearly and explain 
how exceptions may be requested. 
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C. Reviev-/ selective programs with an eye to 
opening then to minorittes. 

D. Insist on numerical goal setting and achieve- 
^ ment for programs consistently 1 ov/ or zero 

i n mi nori ti es . 

■A 

E. Modularize courses so people can ^nter 
frequently. 

' F. Offer ethnic lieritage courses. 

G. Involve students in v/ork-study experiences. 

H. Allow credit for life experiences. 

I. Eliminiite any Resting which may appear to be 
designed to prevent the admission of students. 

J. Prepare separate brochures for each person. 

c 

IX. ^Jork with the district public schools. 

A. Do generalized "awareness" recruiting in the 
junior high schools. 

B. Bring high school students and administrators 
to visit the campus. 

C. Conduct high school visitations by college 
counsel ors. 

D. Maintain continuous liaison with high schools 
to eliminate the white only image; 

E. Provide teacher exchanges v/ith high schools to 
permit minority college faculty members visa- 
bility to minority youth. 

F. Contact high school dropouts from information 
supplied by high schools. 
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G. Establish a key contract person in each high 
•school and a .key contact person at the com- 

muni ty. col 1 ege fpV* each high schoo] *as the 

main liaison fo,r communication on minority ' 

♦ i 

recruitment as'v/ell as other matters. 

H. Exchange space in student publ ixc^,ti o^ s , empha- 
sizing minority student acti vi ti es and accomp- 
1 ishments^ at . the community college.. 

I. Invite early minority applicants to the com- 
munity college campus and enlist their aid in 
recruiting their classmates. 

Cooperate wi th local or nearby universities in 
thei r >ecrui tment<,acti vi ti es (2+2 brochures, joint 
representation at malls, high school visits, etc.). 
Work with other community agencies. 
A. Establish a routine mai 1 i ng list of 'Community 

influentials for information dissemination. 

Make presentations to civic, fraternal, church, 

labor, and commerci a Vgroups ^especi gl ly aimed 
^' at their Interests and intended to equip them 

to be ambassadors for the community college. 
C. Request state v;elfare, vocational rehabilitation 

and other agencies to refer potential students 

' . . ^ , : r 

to the college. 
b. Enlist the help of Boy Scouts, Interact Club, 

Key Club, etc., in obtaining names and addresses 
of potential students. ^ 
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2. Teach courses on site if demand is 
suf f i event . 

3, Contract for courses to be taught at manage- 
ment expense. 

G. Military. 

1. Send table teams to inform personnel about 
tommunity college opportunities. 

2. Teach courses on base or on ship if demand 
i s suffici:ent. ' ^ . ^ 

;3. Contract for courses to be taught at govern- 
, > ment expense. 

H. Contact veterans throuqh the American Legion 
and other veteran groups and agencies. 

Strategies for Facilitating 
ninoritv Student Retention 



I. Arrange instructional methods and curricula to pro- 
vide opportunity for students to proceed through 
programs at different speeds. 
II. If remedial courses are offered or required, provide 
competency measures which will permit early advance- 
ment of students as soon as they are capable of 
handl i ng' regul ar work. 

III. Remove punitive aspects of course repetition. 

/ 
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IV. Provide ready access to counselors who have demon- 
strated talent in dealing with problems of minority 
students . 

V. Provide automatic continuation of financial aid 

v/hile students are making progress toward academic 
or career goals, even for students who take brief 
"stop outs" from college. 
VI. Increase work study opportunities forminority stu- 
dents as a tool to financial independence and as 
a means to relate col lege experiences to career* 
goals. ^ 
VII. At the state level, work toward elimination of puni- 
/ tive policies of welfare and rehabi li tati ve agencies 
which are enforced to the disadvantage of the 
families of students who receive financial aid. 
VIII. S^ek non-cash benefits for minority students which 
will ease the financial burden of attending college 
(fee waivers, housing scholarships, text book pools, 
college bus, etc.). 
IX. Provide a variety of academic remedial services for 
students who may be referred by faculty and counsel- 
ors or who, may come independently for help 

/ 

/ (tutorial, skills clinic, diagnostic/prescriptive 
servi ces , etc . ) • 
X. Provide means for minority and non-minority students 
-to exchange residences for a period of time as an / 
educational experience worthy of college credit 
in one or more courses at the community college, 

^ L 
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XI. Provide some channel for regular feedbapk from--" 
minority students to top-level administration 
" : (minority student .conmi ttee appointed by president, 

officers of minority student organizations, com- 

II mittee of minority professionals v/ithin the col- 

• ' i - . ' ■ ■ 

^ lege, etc.). i 

XII. Provide and encourage student acti vi ti es ^whi ch 

respond to the interests of minority students and 
v/hich help to interpret and commend minority 
interests to other students. 
XIIK Provi de 'opportuni ti es for faculty, counselors, and 
other staff to learn more about minorities (work- 
shops and seminars, residence exchange periods, 
retreats, rap sessions). 
XIV. Establish and maintain a monitoring system to 

detect the onset of problems in academic progr'ess 
of minority students, includin'g a mechanism for 
referral of such students to college agencies cap- 
' able of providing needed assistance. (Essex County 
Community College in Nev/ Jersey is reported to 
have such a sys\eni> ) 
XV. Conduct pre-wi thdrav/al interviev/s to solve student 
problems, thus forestalling withdrav/al or 
encouraging re-entry of the student. Exit interviev/s 
should identify causes of v/ithdrav/al for use in pre- 
venting withdrawal of other students. 
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XVI. Conduct research on dropout and re-en ^^eri ng stu- 
dents to determine causes of withdrav/al and ways 
to prevent unnecessary droupouts. 
XVII. Eliminate exclusion policies, replacing them with 
success oriented policies and more services to 
st.jdents in academic difficulty. 
XVIII. Suppl ement counsel i ng services v/ith peers and/or 
paraprofess i onal s , uti 1 i zi ng mi nori ty people 
v/here poss i bl e . 

XIX. Utilize a variety af^-t^^ to keep studentS-^ 

informed regarding college happening's, activities, 
official deadlines^ employment and other oppor- 
tuni ties. 

XX. Examine and revise scheduling practices, if 

necessary, to provide optimum response to personal 
circumstances of minority students. 
XXI. Enhance secure feelings of minorities by providing 
classes in familiar settings, at least until stu- 
dents become better oriented to college life and 
acquire facility in academic performance. 
XXIK Restrict course loads of academi cal 1 y troubl ed 

students to half time (v/ithout reduction of college 
benefits such as health services, financial aid, 
etc) and enrich their experiences v/ith special 
servi ces , 
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XXIII. Provide a wide range of counseling services; 

personal, social, academic, career, heal th, finan- 
cial. Identify sub-groups of students -wi th 
. special types of needs and assign specific counsel 
ors to work with them (veterans , drug abusers, 
international students, married students, etc.). 
XXIV. Provide initial and continuing educational assist- 
ance to counselors v/ho work with minority students 
XXV* Include people of both sexes and a variety of 
ethnic backgrounds on the counseling staff. 
XXVI. Provide a means for students to be assigned dif- 
ferent counselors on request. \ 
XXVII. Provide human and physical arrangements to insure 
easy access of students to counselors. 
XXVIII. Establish a general policy that counselors will be 
available regularly at any site where community 
college courses are taught. 
XXIX. Provide referral services to community agencies if 
the community college is unable to meet student 
needs. 

XXX. Provide a full spectrum of financial aid programs 
and make exhaustive efforts to achieve maximum 
funding of institutional needs. 
XXXI. Provide minority staffing in sufficient numbers 

and prestige to install pride of i denti f i cati on by 
minority students. 
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XXXII. Provide minority students wi-th timely information 
regarding their progress or lack of it through 
personal contact, informed peer evaluation, tests, 
and projects as well as By official grade \ reports . ^ 
XXXIII. Appoint one individual to provide liaison with 
universities as an aid to transferring minority 
students and to provide incentives for students 
to complete community college degrees. Special 
needs include contact with university admissions 
offices, financial aid of fi ces , departmental 
representatives, and the housing department. 

XXXIV. Provide summ^er programs between high school gradua- 
tion and the first fall term of college attendance 
to focus on special interests of minority students, 
to provide familiarization with college, and to 
ease any problems presentod by students. 
XXXV. Pending generalized positive response to the 
influx of large numbers of minority students, 
identify faculty, counselors, and staff members 
who will be especially responsive to needs of 
these students and channel these students to them, 
especiallywhentheyneedhelp. 

XXXVIi Conduct periodic, thorough reviev/s of curricula to 
insure relevance of the -curri cul a to minority 
student needs. 
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XXXVII. Follow consistent practices in dealinn with stu- 
dents, regardless of race. For example, if a 
student presents high school grades in English 
which indicate need for remedial Work, is that 
student requi red to undergo remedial teach i ng 
regardless of race? 
XXXVIII. Provide extensive career assistance to convince 
minority students of the worth of their educa- 
tional efforts. Make special efforts to secure 
the highest feasi bl e enteri ng positions for 



^InTnorTty graduates. 
XXXIX. Conduct research related to alleged disadvantages 
of attendance at community colleges (handicaps 
for admission to professional schools, lack of 
prestige among peers, etc.) and find solutions to 
these problems. 
XL. Provide services for minority students to assure 
their placement in career positions commensurate 
with their community college programs. Follow-up 
services should be continued until the college, 
the employer, and the employee have determined that 
the graduate is performing at a ^ati sf actory 1 evel . 
, XLI. Abolish unnecessary rules governing conduct which 
may discriminate against minority groups (rules 
against playing cards 1n student centers, for 
example). 
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ccolleges. 

"Academically Disadvantaged Minority Group Students in 

Publ i c Tv/o-Year Colleges." Pennsylvania State Dept. 
Ed., Harrisburg. 1971. 24pp. 

\t\i/y of disadvantaged two-year college students nationwide, 
D^lcusses administrative attitudes which influence dis- 
advantaged student progress. , 

Blai, Boris Jr. "Two Year .Col 1 ege Dropouts Why 

do they Leave? Who Are They? How Many?" Harcum 
vlunior College, Bryn Mawr, Pen^. 'March, 1 972. 21^pp. 

A study of dropouts at 2-year and 4-year colleges. Found 
that students have a lower attrition rate at smaller 
schools, whether 2-year or 2-year. 'I 

Glennen, Robert E. "Faculty Counseling - An Important 

and Effective Aspect of Student Development." Univ. 
of Notre Dame, Ind. 1971. 10pp. 

Describes laudable benefits of faculty counseling. 
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Bucklin, Robert W. and Bucklin, Mary L, "The flarginal 
College F;reshman: A Survey and Proposed' Student 
Personnel Services flodel," Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity. 1971. 34pp. * 

Losak, John and Burns, Neil. "An Eval uati on' of the Corn- 
munity College Studies Program for the Year 1969-)b." 
Miami-Dade Community College. March, 1971. 118pp. 

Descri bes^ the evaluation of the Community College Studies 
Program and explains the rationale for abolishing the 
remedial, sub-col legi^te courses prevously offered in favor 
of the Studies Program v/hich featured college-level courses 
and special aid to enrollees. 

Menrich, J. William £t al. "Keeping Dropouts Iih Retention 
of Students IdentiTTed as High ProT)abi 1 i ty{ Dropouts . " 
San Mateo College, Calif. March, 1971. 32pp. 

Describes a successful program at the Learning Center which 
features peer tutoring, flexibility, and integration of 
individualized academi c servi ces v;ith a supportive psycho- 
logical atmosphere and personal ^^nseling. 

Cohen, Arthur*M. and Brawer, Florence B. The Community Col - 
lege Instructor, Person & Professional^ Prenti ce- 
TTaTr: 

Career College; Second Annual Report . Mi ami -Dade 
Community College. Aug. , 19/0. 85pp. 

A Resource Document f oy^ Imp! ementi ng Recrui tment of Minori - 
ties and Worgen at ihe HoTida State University . Office of 
the President. (Ml nority Affairs ). The Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 1973; 125pp. 




student Life 

• The Task Force on Student Life is one part of the 
Equal Accfess/Equal Oppfortunity Community College Consulting 
Team employed to assist the, D,i vision of Community. Colleges 
in'* developing and implementing studies, techniques, pro- 
cesses and programs designed to achieve full compliance 
with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

• In Plans for Equalizing Educational Opportunities in 

Public Higher Education in Fl ori da , Vol ume II, Addendum^ the 

follov/ing goal statements relate to student life. 

1. An increase of the percentage of Black persons 
v/ithin the public community college population 
by not less than one percent per year until such 
time as the stated goal is achieved but not 
later than September, 1980. (Beginning 
September, 1 974. ) 

' 2. Continued active, i nnovati ve , student and non- 
professional staff recruitment in the secon- 
dary schoals and communities served by each 
district, and faculty and professional' staff 
recruitment on a nationv/lde basis. (Currently 
underway; special emphasis on Black persons and 
wider more effective dissemination of informa- 
tion beginning June 1, 1974.) 

3. The development and implementation of appropriate 
policies oa. student financial aid designed to 
provide incentive as well as to meet financial 
needs of Black students. 

4. The development of more effective means and 
modes of testing, guidancej and compensatory edu- 
cation to enable all educationally disadvantaged 
students to 'enroll and succeed in self-chosen 
programs at ^a rate of success comparable to the 
rate achieved by the majority of students. 
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5. The continued development of institutional 
research addressed speci f ical ly to recruitment, 
retention, and attrition with special emphasis 
on Black students, faculty, and staff. (Begin 
September, 1974.) 

6. The formal adoption by the State Board of Edu- ' 
cation of regulations making equal access and 
equal opportunity for all one of the minimum 
standards for accreditation' in the public com- 
munity colleges. (Adoption of proposed resolu- 
tion July,, 1974. ) 

7. The development of needs assessment techniques, 
processes, and studies including necessary data 
relevant to the addition or deletion of programs 
at each institution. (Begin September, 1974.) 

8. The appointment of a multi-ethnic Equal Access- 
Opportunity Advisory Committee to advise and 
monitor both process and progress of the Com- 
munity College System. (Degin September, 1974.) 

"The major responsibility for carrying out the 
aforementioned speci fied actions rests with the 
Governor, the Commissioner of Education, the staff 
of the Division of Community Colleges, and the nresi- 
d'ent of each college. Each is publicly committed to 
the accomplishment of these goals." 

Community colleges in Florida have made some progress 
toward meeting the needs of minority students and including 
them in the total spectrum of campus life. Hov/ever, minor- 
ity students still feel alienated from being t^otal partici- 
pants in bx)th campus activities and decision-making situa- 
tions which effect their status as fully functioning members 
of the college community. 

It is imperative that the community college assess its 
philosophy and services so that its mission truly encom- 
passes the total concept of "community." Of utmost impor- 
tance is the need for campus life to fogAJs on humanizing, 
individualizing, and personalizing all aspects of student 
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involvement. When such a focus is achieved, the minority 
student will be encouraged to feel that he is a vital part 
of the campus community. 

Each community college should react immediately to the 
particular needs of the minority students v/ithin its dist- 
rict and institute creative approatihes' v/h i ch would meet 
these needs. Continual evaluatio^ of these creative 
approaches, to determine if they /are meeting the current 
needs of the student population^ should be undertaken. 
Through suc/h a concentrated program, not only v^ill the stu- 
dents be positively affected^but the impact will extend to 
enrich the lives of all citizens of the community. 

As you read the following recommendations concerning 
student "life, it should be remembered that Florida's 2Q 
comu '^i tL cplJ eges di f fer i rji styl e , f aci lities, size, needs, 
and therjefore, approaches. 

Thej community colleges listed after each of the fol- 
lowing r^ecommendati ons have reported to have implemented 
that partficular item. It is recommended that the i ndi vi dual 
college bfe contacted for further i nf ormati on. 

I. Social and Personal Development. 

Student acti viti es ' and programs shoul d be designed 
to promote the social and personal development of 
mi nor i ty students. Such activities coul d i ncl ude 
the following: 
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A. Relevant orientation programs to acquaint 
students with the total campus environment 
should be provided prior to registration. 
(Miami-Dade, North Campus; Valencia; St. 
Petersburg, Clearwater Campus.) 

B. Relevant seminars and workshops focusing on 
minority problems in the areas of financial 
planning, career development, and legal ser- 
vices should be held for faculty and students. 
(Brevard, Cocoa Campus ; Mi ami -Dade , North Campus.) 

C. Students from various ethnic backgrounds should 
be encouraged to participate in inter-scholastic 
athletic programs. 

D. Minority student groups should be organized 
and encouraged to participate i n ,i ntramural 
activi ti es. 

E* All students should be encouraged to partici- 
pate in various student organizations such as: 

1. ethnic 4. Service 

2. Cultural • 5. Social 

3. Interest 6. Career related 
(Miarni-Dade, No^th Campus.) 

F. Provision should be made for teaching minority 
student survival skills; that is, techniques 
which will enable minority students to better 
cope with college structural and organizational 
patterns. Some examples are: 
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.1. Ilov^ to form peer tutorial groups. 
2, Hov/ to organize peer groups for the pur- 
pose of seeking solutions to personal 
probl ems. 
Guidance and Counseling Services. 
Guidance. and counseling services should be sensi- 
tive and responsive to the needs of minority stu- 
dents. Such services could include the following: 

A. Peer counseling and advisement, vn'th adequate 
training and $upervision, should be available 
to all students. (Florida Junior College, 
North Campus; Polk/)^ 

B. Professional counseling and academic advisement 
should consider the following: 

1. Each college should provide counselors 
representing both sexes of all minority 
groups within tfie college community. The 
permanent staffing pattern shou 1 d ref 1 ect 
the equalization concept. 

2. Qualified faculty, administrators, and 
counselors should work with student groups 
whose purpose is the better understanding 
of one's self and others. This may be done 
on a credit or non-credit basis. Examples 
of such groups are human potential seminars 
and attitude assessment workshops. 
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3, Counselor workshops to fo.cus on the special 
needs of minorities should be provided by 
the institution, (Miami-Dade, North Campus • ) 
When neededs outside consultants should be 
called upon, to act as change agents, 

4, Counselors should be en'couraged to attend 
state, regional, and national workshops which 
deal with the problems of minorities, 

5, Released time, when necessary, should be pro- 
vided to faculty and administrators to perform 
minority related counseling functions and/or 
attend workshops , semi nars , and meetings, 

6, When appropriate, counselor visitations to 
the homes of minority students should be 
encouraged, 

7, In the present report, counseling was not 
treated as a separate task force. Due to its 
importance, it has been recommended that such 
a task force be created in the future. 

Other counseling and advisement should be avail- 
able to all students. The utilization of parapro- 
fessional counselors by the community college should 
be encouraged. The staffing pattern should reflect 
equal representation of both sexes and all minority 
groups within the community. 
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D. Counselors and other personnel responsible for 
providing help to concerns of students should be 
able to offer the following conditions for helping 
minority group students at least at a minimal 
level of effectiveness as measured on validated 
behavioral counseling scales. 

1. Empathy 4. Genuineness 

2. Respect 5. Confrontation 

3. Concreteness 6. Immediacy 
(See the Carkhuff bibliography entries in the 
Human Relations Chapter, Helping and Human Relations 
and Systematic Human Relations Training . ) 

1. Counselors and other student personnel v;orkers 
should be given systematic training involving 
i^iter-racial and cross-cul tural effectiveness 
in terms of behavioral conditions necessary 
for effective helping. 

2. Counselors' and student personnel workers' 
helping skills v/ith minority group students 
should be peri odi cal ly ascertained by feed- 
hick through direct observations, audio tapes, 
video tapes, and feedback from minority pro- 
fessionals and students. 

III. Student Government and College Policy Development. 
Meaningful participation by minority students in 
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student governnent and collene policy development 
should be promoted. Such activities could include 
the following: 

A. The community col 1 ege shoul d be responsible 
for the sponsorship, of leadership conferences. 
(Brevard.) 

B. Minority representation should be promoted in 
all areas of college governance; i.e., central 
administrative staff and curriculum and faculty 
committees. 

C. A committee of minority faculty and students, 
v/ith direct access to the chief administrator 
of the college, should be established to deal 
with the quality of student life on campus. 

D. Student government should be strengthened and 
made a viable organization. (Indian River) 

E. Establish a viable mechanism through which 
students could voice concerns over discrimina- 
tory practices of administration, faculty, 
and staff. For example, establish a student 
handbook in which administration, faculty, and 
staff are evaluated as to their racial atti- 
tudes and feelings. These handbooks should be 
made available to all students. 
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Physi cal Fad! i ties. 

Adequate physical facilities must be provided for 
the economically di sadvantaned as well as the 
physically handicapped students. 

A. Since they are not residential institutions, 
community colleges must make special pro- 
visions for betv/eenp class and leisure hour 
study facilities. Community colleges should 
also realize that the disadvantaged student 
spends more time on the campus than other stu- 
dents. Therefore , community colleges should 
make provision for the special needs of the 
disadvantaged students in terms of the 
follov/ing facilities: 

1. Lounges. 

2. Organizational meeting areas. (Palm Beach) 

3. Recreation meeting rooms. (Palm Beach) 

4. Study areas. 

5. Child day care centers. (Santa Fe, Edison) 

6 . Cafeteri a meal s. 

B. Off-campus centers for disadvantaged students 
should be provided in the local communities. 
Care should be taken to assure that the quality 
of services is equal to that of the main campus 
(St. Petersburg) 
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Preventive Health Services. 

Preventive health services should be provided 
for all students v/ith particular emphasis on 
those students in the lov/ income category or 
high risk occupations. 

A. Medical and dental screening programs should 
be established to identify such problems as 
visual and hearing difficulties, sickle cell 
anemia, and high blood pressure. When 
appropriate, referrals and follow-up should 
be made v/ith community health agencies. 

B. Free general health examinations for low 
income students should be provided on campus 
through the county public health services and 
ci"ic clubs. 

C. Health education should be provided as part 

of the curriculum and credit should be awarded 
when appropriate. The direction of this pro- 
gram should come under the guidance of a 
qualified health nurse, who should be under 
the jurisdiction of a medical director of public 
health or other medical clinic. 

D. The college health clinic should be open and 
professionally staffed for use by evening, 
students. 
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E. The college health service sf)Ould have auton- 
omy within the structure of the nev/ PPB system. 
This health program should include short and 
long term behavioral objectives. 

F. The college health service <hould supply 
facilities for qualified me ital health person- 
nel (i.e., clincal psychologist, psychiatrist) 
from established community health agencies. 

G. The college health clinic should identify 
itself as a source of health education and 
illness prevention. Its primary function 
should be the presentation of materials and 
programs (i.e., films, group discussions) to 
students. Examples of pertinent topics are: 

1. Venereal disease. 

2. Drug abuse. (Santa Fe) 

3. Alcoholism. 

4. Mental health prablems. 

H. The community college has the responsibility 
for positive community health education pro- 
grams. An area or building should be provided 
and equipped for teaching positive health 
principles to the community. This could 
include health education models for nutrition, 
care of teeth, etc. Audio-tutorial health 
tapes should be used. Other mechajiical devices 
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such as those provided in agencies simi.lar , 
to the health museum in Cincinnati, Ohio should 
be available locally, 
VI. Cultural Development. 

Activities should be designed to promote cultural 
* development and complement classroom instruction. 

Such activities could include the following: 
i A. Minority students should be significantly 

involved in both the planning of and. partici pa- 
tion in cultural activities such as panels, 
speakers, films, and drama. (Palm Beach; 
Miami-Dade, North Campus; Central Florida) 

R. Special programs to meet the cultural needs 
and interests of the minority communities 
should be provided. (Palm Beach; Miami-Dade, 
North Campus; Central Florida) 

C. Special events should be designed to provide 
an £fwareness and celebration of one's heri- 
tage. These events should be shared with 
other groups on campus in an effort to promote 
understanding among diverse cultural groups. 
(Palm Beach; Miami-Dade, North Campus; Central 
Florida) 
VII. Communication. 

Activities and publications designed to promote 

communication, dialogue, and understanding among 

different groups on the canpus should be provided. 

Such activities, could include the following: 
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A. The college newspaper should contain material 
reVevarnt to minority students. Minority stu- 
dents should be appointed to the nev/spaper 
staff. . 

B. Publications which refl ect minority points\ 
of view should be available on campus. These 
publications should be placed in the student 
lounge, counseling center, library, eitc. 

C. Col lege' brochures should contain pictures of 
minority students as well as others on the 
campus. 

D. Where appropriate, provide both bi-lingual 
printed material and personnel to assist stu- 
dents whose native language is not English. 

VIII. Financial Aid 

Additional funds should be provided for awarding 
financial aid. In . consi deri ng financial aid, the - 
community college should be aware of the following: 

A. Community colleges, through the Division of 
Community Colleges, should recommend that o 
government agencies adopt more realistic aid 
cri teria . 

B. Financial aid will best be facilitated by 
including within its stipend total educational, 
living, and transportation expenses. 

C. Income displacement (i.e., loss of welfare 
benefits, food stamps, and job income) should 
be considered in awarding financial aid. 
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IX. Access to the Community College Canpus. 

All segments of the community must have access 
to the college campus. Jn evaluating the accessi- 
bility of the campus, consideration should be given 
to the follov/i^ng: . 

A. The community college should v;ork v/ith local 
authorities to assure that bus scheduling and 
routing accommodate the needs of di sad-vantaged 
students. (Indian River). 

B. Car pools should be encouraged. 

C. The possibility of using public school buses 
to transport di saivcintaged students' should be , 
considered. 
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• career Av/areness 

As reported by Viilliam Moore, Jr. in Against the Odds, 
a considerable number of minority students are misdirected 
and uncertain^of their goals. It was noted further that 
many minority, students haive a minimim understanding of the 
varied opportunities that are offered. Medsker and Tillery 
in Breaking the Access Carrier depict how many community 
college students have not developed clear educational and 
vocational goals which makes their guidance needs partic- 
;ularly crucial. If -this is true of so niahy community col- 
lege students, then how much more ° cruci al ' for minority 
students who" for years were denied, access to a full choice 
of the 30,000 plus occupations, 

W. -Ervin "P.ouson's unpublishec^ dissertation. The Infor° 
mation Possessed by Black Second Year S tudents in St. 
Petersburg Junior College. 11)71-72 , revealed' a" very lini ted 
preference of career goals. These minority students listed 
less than twenty goals" as compared to the 30,000 plus occupa 
tions in the world of work. 

This report is an outgrowth of the Team on Student. Li fe 
whose members felt that essential to the minority student's 
life on campus is his opportunity to make chaices among 
the thousands of occupational options available to all ' 
students. 
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These recommendations represent crucial needs of 
minority students. 

I. Career Information. 

Full career information on the current job market 
should be thoroughly explored with minority students. 
Such information could include the following: 

A. Frequent bulletins on various careers should be 
made available to minority students. A committee 
should be established to coordinate |:he bulletins, 

B. A course, seminar, or short term workshop on 
career exploration should be emphasized for 
minorities. Certain courses are already in 
operation at several Florida community colleges. 

C. Career information should be placed wherever 
minority students congregate on campus and in the 
conmuni ty . 

D. Complete tours related to career programs should 
be systematically planned and implemented with 
minority students. 

II, Vocational Preference. 
A. Basi c Assumptions o 

1. Without information, a person may not realize 
a need to make a decision. 

2. Without adequate information, a person may 
not be able to make a wise choice. 

3. Lack of ' i nformation may preclude the right 
to make a choi ce , 
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4. Information vnthout guidance may bring 
unrealistic choices. 

5. Each institution should make pro^vision, 
part i cul arly for minorities, to provide 
complete career information and explanation. 

^ 6. All stuidents really should have the oppor- 
tunity to determine if they have adequate 
career information in many forms to match 
learning styles^ 
Bo flany and diverse instruments should be made 

available to minority students. Such instruments 
could include the following: 

1. An instrument such as the one used in Rouson's 
dissertation could be administered to all 
minority students. This instrument v/ould 
determine the extent of information minority 
students possess about a vocational goal. 
This instrument cHtf^be acquired through 

Dr. Rouson at St^ Petersburg Junior College. 

2. Commercial inventories of career choices 
should be used repeatedly with minority 
students. 

3. A program of decision making skills is vital 
for mi nori ti es . 

III. Role flodels. 

Role models for the occupations shoul d be made avail- 
able to minority students. Such role models could 

include: 1 , 
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A. Occupational specialist hired to work specif- 
ically v/ith minority students. 

B. Former graduates' and minorities represented in 
the community encouraged to. come to the colleges 
and spend some time with students continuously. 

C. Minority persons holding positions across the 
full spectrum of the college employees. 

* 

Getting a Job. 

Relevant activities on jobs and information on how 
to apply for them are essential for minority students 
Such activities could include special human potential 
seminars for students to study the job market. 

A. The seminars should devoted to. ways to do 
ful 1 job survey's . , » ^ 

B. Various types of media for studying jobs should 
be available. 

C. The many techniques in applying for jobs should 
be thoroughly explored with minorities. 

D. How to obtain advancement and promotion on jobs 
should be explored. 
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Higher Education: Equal Access Equal Opportunity 
Title VI, Pertinent Case? — Some Implications 

For 

Florida's Public Community Colleges 

On November 16, 1972, Federal Judge John H. Pratt 
of the United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia made certain important equal access/equal oppor- 
tunity findings. Florida was' included in his findings 
and was found wanting and in violation of Title VI, Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. We will look at cer^tain pertinent 
cases, and Title VI so we can assess some of their impli- 
cations for Florida's public community colleges. 

Preliminary Statement 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (CRA 64) at 
42 United States Code , "The Public Health and Welfare," 
Sec. 2000d provides that no person shaTl-- 

1. Be excluded from participation in, 

2. Be denied the. benefits of, or 

3. Be subjected to discrimination under 

any program or activity receiving federal assistance on the 
basis of race, color, or national origin. The relevant 
activity of concern for us is that of higher education in 
Florida at the community college level. 

In this country, two approaches to the resolution o^ 
discrimination concerns have been utilized. The Constitution 
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of the United States, especially the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and the enactments of Congress through the Civil Rights 
Acts v^hich have been enacted since the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. These laws were enacted as follows: 

1. 1866 - 14 Statutes 27 

2. 1870 - 16 Statutes 140 

3. 1871 - 16 Statutes 433 

4. 1871 - 17 Statutes 13 

5. 1874 - 18 Statutes 336 

6. 1957 - 71 Statutes 634 ■ * 

7. 1964 - 78 Statutes 241 

8. 1970 - 74 Statutes 86. 

The constitutional approach has been grounded upon the 
equal protection of the laws clause and has provided a cano- 
pied access for judicial participation. The educational 
antidiscrimination effort has been signposted by landmark 
cases commencing in 1938 in Missouri. Equalness became the 
national standard at that point in time and is now the core 
element in the modern equal access/equal opportunity phi- 
losophy of higher education. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964^ has become the primary 
vehicle for dealing with the present activity of concern, 
educational discrimination and its concomitant philosophies 
and principles. The Act was consumated Ouly 2, 1964, and 
, has become totally pervasive throughout Ameri can 1 tfe. By 
various means, the Act prohibited discrimination or seg- 
regation in public accommodations affecting commerce, in 
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public facilities, in public education, in federally 
assisted programs, in employment opportunities, in voting 
registration, and in community relations services. In 
Title VI, the Act authorized and directed each federal 
department and agency administering a program of federal 
financial assistance to effectuate the nondiscrimination 
ban. Regulations of the administrators were to be 
designed for the purpose. Noncompliance by a program 
funded recipient v/ould lead to the termination of funds. 
A close look at the implementation of this enforcement 
pow&r will be relevant and pertinent for us. 

Historical Predecessors to Civil Rights Act, 1964: 
Title VI 

Judicial Principles Developed in Higher Education 

The philosophy of equalness in education can best be 
traced through the judicial branch of American government. 
The modern philosophy of equalness in education got its 
real start in 1938. Significant aspects of it were enun- 
ciated in 1948, 1950, and 1954-55. Since then, many imple 
mentations have been made. The following principles (or 
points) were developed in less than a half dozen cases. 

Point One . --The nature of the right to equal education is 
consti tutional and personal to the individual. 



Point Two . --When a state provides educational programs, it 
is duty bound to furnish such training to its residents 
upon the basis of an equality »of right. 
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Gaines, a black person, was refused admission to 
the University of Missouri School of Law because of his 
race and pursuant to a state statute providing for segre- 
gation in public and state owned schools. There was no 
separate school of law for blacks at t|ie time of the suit. 
The state's defense was that a black law school was 
planned, and that pending its establishment Missouri would 
pay Gaines' tuition in an out-of-state law school. Chief 
Justice Hughes wrote the court's opinion and held (Missouri 
ex rel. Gaines v Canada, 305 US 337, 1938), 

The basic consideration is not as to \^hat 
sort opportunities other States provide, or 
whether they are as good as those in Missouri, 
but as to what opportunities Missouri itself ^ 
furnishes to white students and denies to 
Negroes solely upon the ground of color. The 
admissibility of laws separating the races in 
the enjoyment of privileges afforded by the 
States rests wholly upon the equality of the 
privileges which the laws give to the separated 
groups within the State. The question here 
is not 'Of a dtjty of the State to siipply legal 
training, or of the quality of the training 
which it does supply, but of its duty when it 
provides such training to furnish it to the 
residents of the State upon the basis of an 
equal ity of ri ght. 

The Chief Justice looked at the organic facts of the 

situation and said. 

That is a denial of - the equality of legal 
right to the enjoyment of the privilege whicji 
the State has *set up, and the provision for 
the payment of tuition fees in another State 
does not remove the discrimination. 

More pointedly, the chief justice noted that a state 

can give equal protection of equal laws only where its 
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lav^s are operative and effective, that a constitutional 
right is a personal right, and that 

It was as an individual that (Gainf, was 
entitled to the equal protection of tV laws, 
and the State was bound to^furnisih -m within 
its borders facilitates for legal education sub- 
stantially equal to those which the State 
there afforded for persons of the white race, 
whether or not other Negroes sought the same 
opportuni ty. 

The Gaines case dealt with rights, not opportunity. 
The right 'was equality. The standard for its exercise was 
substantial equality. Further, the case was not a deseg- 
regation or integration case as were the later public 
school cases. Gaines did not become a magic wand of equal- 
ity, but only aopebble in a cesspool ^of odious discrimina- 
tion necessitating further corrective therapy by society. 



Point Three . --When a state provides educational programs, 
it has to provide such education in conformity with the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Point Four . --When a state provides educational programs, 
it has to provide such education for those who have been 
racially precluded as soon ^as it does for the applicants 
of any other group. 

Ten years after the Gaines case, the court was able 
to enlarge the dimensions of a petitioner's equalness of 
right to an equal education. The matter of access and ' 
timeliness was before the court. 

A black female Oklahoma citizerv sought admission to 
the state operated school of law, and was refused admission 
on the basis of race and under the state laws of separation. 
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The applicant became a petitioner for a writ of mandamus 
in the state courts. .As a part of their defense, the state 
pointed to the then existent legisldtion auttiori z,i ng the 
setting-up of a black law school when the .need for it arose 
The United States Supreme Court issued a writ of certiorari 
and held per curiam (Sipuel v Oklahoma Board of Regents, 
332 US 631 , 1948). 

The state must provide (legal education) for 
(the petitioner) in conformity with/the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and provide it as soon as it does for applicants 
of any other group. 

These cases make two things clear. Personal consti- 
tutional rights are not " dependent upon numbers of claimants 
The utilization and enjoymerrt of these rights, insofar as 
the existent capacity of the state to perform, depends on 
the demandant, not on the convenience of the state. 

Point Five . --The meaning of "substantially equal" has been 
transformed into "exactly the same". 

Point Six . --The principles of separate but equal are- dis- 
counted and are eroded, 
f ' 

Cases refining the meaning of equalness were decided 

on June 5, 1950. Educational opportunity for black folks 
in Texas and Oklahoma were considered and reconsidered. 
These covered professional and graduate educational oppor- 
tunities. These cases did not deal merely with rights and 
access problems. They redefined, by i mpl i.cati on , the 
meaning Q.f equalness. 
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According to Mr. Chief Justice Vinson, the cases 
presented different aspects of the follov/ing general ques 



To what extent does the Equal Protecti on 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment limit the 
power of a state to di sti ngui sh between stu- 
dents of different races in professional and 
graduate education in a state university? - 

In the Texas case, Sweatt filed an application for 

admission to the University of Texas Law School for the 

February, 1946.termJ He was refused solely because , he was 

black, ^ and under Texas law, the University was restricted 

to. white students. Sweatt sued for maNidamus against the 



appropriate school officials to compel his admission. 
When Ke sued, there was no black law school then in Texas. 
The state court recognized the Gaines ruling, and continued 
the case for six months to give the state time„ to set up a 
"substantially equivalent" black /law school. Sweatt 
refused to use the black law school and petitioned the 
United States Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari ° whi ch 
was granted. 

The Supreme Court considered ttie physical attributes 
of the University of Texas and the new black law school 
and clearly showed their di sequal i ty. More damagingly, 
. Chief Justice Vinson found that ' . . 



What is more important, the University of 
Texas Law School possesses' to a, far greater . 
degree those qualities which are incapable of 
objective measurement but which make for 
greatness in a la'w school. Such qualities. 



tion (Sweatt v Painter. 339 US 6^9, 1950). 
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to name a ^. few, include reputation of the 
faculty, experience of the administration, 
positfion and influence of the alumni, standing, 
in the community, traditions, and prestige. 

The chief justice then took a turn about viev/ and 

pointed to the fact that 

The law school to which Texas is willing 
to admit petitioner excludes from its student 
body members of the racial groups which number 
85% of the population of the State and include 
most of the lawyers, witnesses, jurors, judges, 
ahd. other officials with whom petitioner will 
inevitably be dealing whfen be becp'mes a ftiember 
of the Texas Bar. With such a substantial and 
significant segment of society -excl uded , we 
cannot conclude that the education offered . - 

petitioner is substantially equal to that which 
he would receive if admitted to the University 
of Texas Law School. 

With this physiognomy, and because- Sweatt was asserting 
right^ v/hich were personal and present^ the court could not 
"find^ substantial equal i ty in educatlonaT opportunities" 
and held that the Fourteei^lr^Amendment Equal Protection 
Clause required that"Swea.tt be "iidmi tted to the Ur|iversity 
of Texas Law School. . . 

This case is a facilities as well as an equality and 
opportunity case. When ''subjected to the test/of Four- 
teenth Amendment Equal Protecti on Clause, it had a weakening 
effect upon the anpient rule of Plessy v Ferguson (163 US 
537, 1896), because the state- had not been sincere in making 
its separate facilities equal. As a result, the court 

inserted both tangibles and intangibles into the equal 

^ * . ■ " 

educational Opportunity formula and enlarged the burden's 
upon the states. ^Iifi the face of the overwhelming burden 
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of equalizing facilities, the states had little alternative 
but to admit black-S to their. state operated, previously ., 
all-white institutions, ^ 
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Poi nt Seven >--The physiognomy of. di sequal i ty must be 
assessed^ and redressed. f ' 



Point £ight° .--Diseqiia1i2ing di f ferencel 'i n treatment of 
blacks foTTowfng their admission an^ access iV precluded, 

^ . The Oklahoma case (flcLaurin v Okl-^homa State Board of 

Regents, 339 US 637, 1950) looked inside the campus gate 

'at the disequalizing phenomena .that, still prevailed and per- 

vaded as blacks continued to seek their rights to ex:tual 

educational opportunity. Some of these phenomena were quite 

dehumanizing. jThey consisted. of state imposed restrictions 

which produced inequalities and handicapped blacks in their 

pursuit of effective graduate instruction. These restric- ^ 

tions impaired and inhibited'black students' ability to 

study, to engage in discussions to exchange views with other 

students, and in general to learn their professions. 

The facts of the McLaurin case merit extended attention. 

They reflect an internal condition which can creep into 

■ existence if positive preclusive policies and practices are 

not utilized* by al ert^-^dTmi ni strators . 

The applicant^ McLaurin, was a^ b^Tack m^le possessing 

a master's degree, and desirous of pursuing studies and 

courses leading to a doctorate in educati on Hi s applica- 

tionowas initially denied sotely on the basis of .race in 
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accordance with state laws.; -By appropriate federal CQurt 
action, a statutory three-judge district court held that 
the state -had a constitutional duty to provide McLaurin 
with the education he sought as soon as it provided that 
education for applicants of any other group; and, that 
state statutes which were preclusive were unconsti tutiofial 
and void as well. The district court retained jurisdiction 

f 

of the matter with full power to issue any necessary and 
proper orders to secure the applicant the aqual protection 
of the laws. The university admitted him in due time. 

fleanwhlle, the race -laws pertaining to blacks in insti- 
tutions of higher learning were amended. Upon McLaurin's 
'admission, the amended laws permitted blacks to be admitted 
to institutions of higher learning attended by white stu° 
d'^nts in cases where such institutions c>^fered courses not 

available in black schools. These newflaws went on to pro- 

! 

vide that in such cases the program of 'instruction shall 
be given at such white institutions "upon a segregated 
basis*" 

The conditions of admission, under the amended laws, 
were subject to rules and regulations as to segregation as 
the president of the university considered to afford the 
applicant substantially equal educational opportunities as 
afforded to other persons seeking the same education in 
the, school. As these conditions were applied to flcLaurino 
He was requi red to : 

n)2 



1. Sit apart at a designated desk in an anteroom 
adjoining the classroom. 

2. Sit at a designated desk on the mezzanine 
floor of the library, and^not use the desks 
in the regular reading room/ 

3. Sit at a designated table and eat at a dif- 
ferent time from the other students in the 
school cafeteria. 

McLaurin fjled district court motions to remove the 
conditions and v;as turned down by the court. The applicant 
then appealed to the United States Supreme Court. During 
the interval betv/een the district court order and the 
Supreme Court decision, the state humanized its conditions. 
A railed-in "Reserved for Colored" section of the classroom 
was changed. The rail was removed, and the applicant was 
assigned to a seat in a row specified for blacks. He was 
assigned to a table on the main library floor. He was 
assigned to a table in the cafeteria, but he was now per- 
mitted to eat when white students ate. 

Chief Justice Vinson looked at the facts and wrote. 

These restrictions . . . signify that the 
state, in administering the facilities it affords 
for professional and graduate study, sets McLaurin 
apart from the other students. The result is that 

• appellant is hapdi capped in his pursuit of effec- 
tive graduate instructions. Such restrictions 

' impair and inhibit his ability to study, engage 
in discussions, and exchange views with other 
students, arid in general, to learn his profession. 
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The state argued that McLaurin would be no better off 

even though state restrictions were removed, becalise he 

would still be set apart by his fellow students. The 

Chief Justice deemed the argument irrelevant saying 

There is a vast difference — a constitu- 
tional di fference- -between restri cti ons imposed 
by the state which projiibit the intellectual 
commingling of students, and the refusal of 
individuals^^o commingle where the state pre- 
sents no such bar. The removal of state restric- 
tions will not necessarily abate individual 
and aroup predilections, prejudices, and 
choices. But ^/c the very least, the state will 
not be deprivl^^ri appellant of the opportunity 
to secure acceptance by his fellow students on 
his ov.^n merit's. 

In accessing this physiognomy of disaquality, the court 
concluded and held that 

The conditions under which McLaurin was 
required to receive his education deprived him 
of his personal and present right to the equal 
protection of the laws. We hold that under 
these circumstances the Fourteenth Amendment 
precludes differences in treatment by the state 
based on race. McLaurin, having been admitted 
to a state supported graduate school, must 
receive the same treatment at the hands of the 
state as students of other races. 



The foregoing landmark cases established for the 
nation the principle rules of equal educational opportunity 
where states had, under their laws, permitted only disequal 
educational opportunities because of race, to wit: 

U The nature of the right to equal education is 
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constitutional and personal to the individual. 
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2, When a state provides educati onal programs , 
it is duty bound to furnish such training 

to its residents upon the basis of an equalioy 
of right, 

3, VJhen a state provides educational programs, it 
has to provide such education in conformity 

^vnth the equal protect'Jon clause bf the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

4, When a state provides educational programs, it 
has to provide such education for those who: " 
have been racially precluded as soon as it 
does for the applicants of any other group. 

5, The meaning of "substantially equal*' has been 
transformed into "exactly the same." 

6p The principles of separate but equal are dis- 
counted and are eroded. 

7o The physiognomy of disequal^ty must be assessed 
and redressed. 

Bo Disequalizing differences in treatment of 

blacks folloviing their admission and'access is 
precl uded. 

Landmark Principles Typically Applied 

DC 1 951 . The landmark rules were invoked in a lower 
federal district in Kentucky in 1951. Wilson v City of 
Paducha , 100 F. Supp. 116 (3 JJ, WD, Ky., 1951) . A group 
of blacks sought admission to the Paducha Junior College. 
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They were precluded on racial and statutory grounds. The 
three-judge district court, by summary judgment on the 
pleadings, held that blacks were entitled to admission to 
the college when qualified, and that, denial of admission 
constituted a deprivation of the right of equal protection 
of the laws. 

This case was merely declaratory of principles set 
down by the United States Supreme Court. It ir> significant 
to note that this court did nothing regarding the second 
4»oTd iflg- above. I t of f e red no pro tec t i on ( en f or ceme n t ) o f 
the right. 

CA 5. 1953 . Black peti ti oners Tai sed the Fourteenth ' 
Amendment and sought to injoin Wichita Falls Junior College 
from excluding them on the basis of race and statutes. 
Wichita Falls Junior College District v Battle . 204 F2d 
632 (CAS, Tex., 1953), cert. den. 347 US 974, 1954 . The 
district tried to defend using the constitutionality of 
state laws precluding blacks. The court held that it did 
not have to decide state law, but that it did have to 
resolve the constitutional equal protection of the laws 
question in terms of the facts. In this instance, the 
petitioners had a time, travel, and distance disequalizing 
burden. The court issued orders directing their admission 
under conditions that would protect their constitutional 
rights and the district complied. 
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This is the first of the lower court cases directing 
the admission of a petitioner. The Paduc^a case merely 
declared the rights of petitioners* 

Landmark Principles: Public School Transportation 

US 1954-55 . These are the years of Brov/n v Board o f 

Education (347 US 483, 1954; 349 US 294, 1 955). The effects 

of the Sv/eatt case were applied in public schools aid the 

court looked at "the !}ffect of segregation itself on public 

education." The i^^coru f^oldtng above emerged as the fulcrum 

in Brown !• The effects of the physiognomy of disequality 

in Sweatt and McLaurin were found relevant in public schools 

The court adopted the lower courtls conclusions as to their 

di sequal i zi ng effect and proceeded to 

. . . conclude that in the field of public education 
the doctrine of "separate but equal" has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are inherently 
unequal . 

In Brown II the court established the implementation 
machinery. Lower on-the-scene federal courts v/ere directed 
to utilize equity principles and apply the new nonseparation 
philosophy. The pace of application was to b^ "with all 
deli berate speed. " 

The Brown I philosophy has needed constant attention 
to wipe out prior constitutionally impermissible systems 
of education. Such attention will be necessary in the fore- 
seeable future because of the nature of the American growing 
moving, and changing society. We need not dispair at the 
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constant call to duty on this constitutional front. , Equal, 
educational opportunity and equa 1 access , "and a unitary 
system in a pluralistic society will Have to be copious 
and cellular enough for the total society to respire and 
advance. Many atmospheres of various kinds will have to 
be maintained to stimulate and motivate the provision and 
utilization of equal educational opportunity. 

US 1956 . One additional case seems relevant to round 
off this part. The higher education systems v/hich had 
developed under the Plessy v Ferguson doctrines resisted 
the nonseparation philosophy of Brown I. North Carolina 
rejected the philosophy, and Frazier, an applicant, 
negotiated the federal judicial system and reached the 
Supreme Court (Board of Trustees of the University of North 
Carolina v Frazier, et al., 350 US 979, 1956). The state 
contended that Brown I would not reach beyond the narrow 
confines of the public schools. It was held that such con- 
tention was without merit. The reasoning upon which Brown I 
was based is as *appl i cabl e to schools for higher education 
as to schools on the lower level. This principle is carried 
over into the Civil Rights Act, 1964 at Title IV, Defini- 
tions: Public Colleges. 

Principle to Policy: Total Govermental Commitment — 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 

After 1955, the equal education emphasis shifted to 

the public schools area. Nearly all of the de jure dual 
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system states established resistant practices. Many cases 
v/ith court orders and super\risions were necessitated ,in 
this new area of emphasis. The higher education effort was 
eclipsed. Consequently, the refinement of the policy was 
done with public school cases. The Frazier case, however, 
established a bridge which permits relevant principles of 
public school areas to be utilized in higher education. 

During the ten year post-Brown I interval, a little 
slow progress was made through the courts. Costly efforts 
to advance the opportunity were met with costly efforts 
to block such advance* At^^this level of effort and pur- 
suant to Brown II processing mandates, much experimentation 
was allowed, but most of it did little to change the atti- 
tudes of resistance and denial. Additional national effort 
beyond that of the equitable power of the judicial branch 
of govern^ment was needed. The other branches of government 
responded with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (PL 88-352, 
July 2, 1964, 78 Stat 241 et. seq., 42 USC, Ch. 21-Civil 
Rights Sees. 1981-2000h-6). 

This legislation was collective historically. It 
updated existing political civil rights. More importantly 
the act was initiative and prospective. The act contained 
eleven titles. Those relevant to our undertaking are 
Title IV, Desegregation in Public Education and Title VI, 

Nondiscrimination in Federally Assisted Programs. 

CD 

CRA 64. Title I,V . This title is not likely thought 
of as having much to do vn'th higher education. The cases 
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we have been hearing about have all been public school 

cases. = It should be kept well in mind, however, that 

Title IV provides that the United States can sue 

Whenever the Attorney General receives a 
; complaint in writing . . . signed by an individual, 

or his parent, to the effect that he has been 
denied admission to or not permitted to continue 
in attendance at a public college' by res son of ' 
race, color, religion, or nati onal origin . . . 
(under appropriate conditions) the Attorney 
•General can sue for relief. 

The Attorney General must do certain things to satisfy 
"his belief that the complaTnt is meritorious" and he must 
"certify that the complainant is unable to do" his own 
suing." "Unable" is pretty broad, ^ It covers jeopardy of 
personal safety, employment, or economic standing of persons, 
their families, or their property. This of course means 
that investigations of several types may be carried on to 
the detriment of the public college. 

Title IV has collateral and ancillary relevance to 
Title VI because the post-Brown desegregation principles 
were developed by cases interpreting and cpnstruina Title 
IV. These cases have generated some rhetoric which is 
serviceable in the area of higher education. 

Title IV was invoked and implemented on a district- 
by-district basis. This was a normal approach because 
there is no universal answer to the complex problems of 
desegregation. The burden lay upon the school distric* 
to come forward with a plan which promised to work realis- 
tically and immediately. Such plans had to promise 
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meaningful and immediate progress toward the disestablish- 
ment of state imposed segregation. In conjunction there- 

, ' ' ( 

wil:h, the courts under Brov/n II had not merely the power, 

but the'duty to issue orders and decrees which would, so 
far as possible, eliminate the discriminatory effects of the 
past as well as bar like discrimination in the future. 

CRA 64> Title VI . Early Title VI 4mpl ementati on • 
started along the same district-by-district course. One 
of the first cas^t adjudicating Title VI funds termination 
was the Taylor County, Florida case. Board of Public Instruc- 
tion of Taylor County> Florida^^v Finch , 414 F2d 106a (CA 5 
Fla., 1969). Here, a previously acceptable freedom-of- 
choice plan was thrown out of compliance by new judicial 
constructions and civil rights guidelines. The responsible 
agency, after appropriate process, termi nated *VH Federal 
assistance arising under an Act of Congress." Taylor County 
appealed. 

The court analyzed the history of Title VI in both 
houses of congress and concluded that their intent was that 
a process of therapuetic termination be utilized. The pre- 
cise language of Title VI required that termination "shall 
be limited in its effect to the particular program, or part 
thereof, in which such noncompliance has been so found." 
This congressional limitation was imposed to limit cut-offs 
to activities which were actually discriminatory. The 
limitation was for the protection of innocent beneficiaries 
of programs not tainted by discriminatory practices. 
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The court posited the burden upon the agency to shovf 
that a particular program is administered in a discrimina- 
tory manner^or that it is so affected by discriminatory : 
practices in the system that it thereby becomes discrimina- 
tory. Finally, an agency,- when it acted to implement cut- 
off, was compelled by the court to specifically follow the 
clause, '"shall be limited in its effect to the particular 
program." 

The Taylor County case has been cited by the court of 
appeals fxir an Illinois case, and the court of appeals in 
Adams v Richardson 480 F2dll59 (CA DC, 1973). .It is 
now a national authority. ' " 

The scope of Title VI is as broad as a questioned 
program may be. In State of Georgia v Mitchell. Attorney 
General 450 F2d 1317 (CA DC, 1971), the titl^was used to 
terminate federal assistance where the authorities of the 
state had failed to take affirmative steps to eliminate dis- 
crimination in its school So This, cf course, was a liti- 
gated enforcement action judicially administered. The 
legislative intent was well protected by the court. Agency, 
excess was not in issue. This case does not weaken the- 
Taylor County case where there was a "pervading discrimina- 
tion" and befouling of the entire educational system. 

In Adams v Richardson , Title VI was extended and^ 
applied to the southern and southwestern United States in 
a very direct way. This was done when the case asked for 
declaratory and injunctive relief by D/HEVJ and its Office 
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for Civil Rights with respect to enforcement of Title VI 
in higher educaiion -and selected pu.blic school districts." 
Further, the case extended OCR monitoring duties to cases 
under di stri ct ^courts ' continuing jurisdiction. 

The case did not reach, a rulinq point on the mechanics 

1 

of termination. The Taylor County case is thus declarative 
and controlling on that matter. Additionally, the court 
of appeals (CA DC) cited the Taylor County deci.sion as a- 
rul'ing authority relative to^ the agency's proper construc- 
tion ot Its statutory obligations, and that the policies 
it adopts and implements are consistent v\fith those duties 
and not a negation of them. Under the Taylor County^ deci- 
sion, one-of those duties is therapeutic termination. 
Title VI cannot be punitively used. ' . " 

It IS significant to note that the Adans injunction 
did not. direct the termination of any funds. The theory 
of the case alleged that HEW had consciously and expressly 
adopted, a general policy which in effect v/as an abdication 
of its statutory duty. The court found that the act said 
an agency "is authori zed - and directed to effectuate the 
provisions" thereof. The agency v/as not permitted to 
neglect this area of responsibility. 

The court proceeded to say, 

T^e problem of integrating higher education 
must be dealt v/ith on a state-v/ide rather than a 
school-by-school basis. Perhaps the most serious 
problem in this area is the lack* of state-v/ide 
planning to^provide more and betteir trained 
minority group doctors, lav/yers, engineers^ and 
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^ other professionals. A preidicate for minority 
access to quality post-graduate programs is a 
viable, coordinated, state-wide higher education 
policy that takes . into account the special 
problens of minority students and black col- 
leges. As amicus points out, these black > 
institutions currently fulfill a crucial' nesd. 
and will continue to play an important role. . .. 

Witji that statement the court delineated parameters 
of compliance-guidelines. It ordered the agency to start 
compliance procedures against ten' state-operated systems 
of higher education and to make periodic reports to the 
plaintiffs on their activities Of enforcement. 

The first step of the compliance process is noiv in 
progress. The court directed that HEW "tall upon the 
st^ates in question'to submit plans," and thereafter develop 
by negotiati,on competent plans under Title VI. The reporting 
step will perpe^tuate state-agency dialogue and assure 
the disestablishment of dual- systems/ in the states. 



Concl usi on • 

Certain ' social' needs will direct our responses, both 
professional and personal. 

1. The Brown I philosophy has needed constant 
attention to wipe out 'Ihe prior constitutionally impermis- 
sible systems of education. ^ 

2. Such attention will be necessary in the forsee- 
able future because of the nature of the American growing, 
moving, and changing society. 
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3* Equal educational opportunity, equal access, and 
a unitary system in a pluralistic society will have to 
be copious and cellular enough for the total society 
to respire and advance. 

4. Many kinds of atmospheres will have to be main- 
tained to stimulate and motivate the provision and utili- 
zation of equal educational opportunity, 

5. As long as the community college continues to 
say, "Y'all come," we will stay per^ietual ly engaged to 
fulfill the promises of equality for all Americans. 
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